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" ‘peiusn opinion is more cautious. 


after the armi-‘'; 


A 
‘defensive treaty with France against 
jo German aggression might 
| involve Britain tm no complications, 
| but‘a treaty, which was tantamount to 
indorsing some of France’s political 
‘aims, would have serious implications. 
The proposed treaty will be debated 
further before the British attitude can 
be defined more clearly. 


~ International Trading 


Opening Up of Russia 


ecial cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Tuesday) — 
ae interest is being evinced by Brit- 
ish industrial circles in the interna- 
tiorlal meeting of business men at 
Paris who are examining European 
commercial conditions and are to re- 
rt to the Supreme Council at 
mnes. As a tentative measure it 
has been proposed that the interna- 
tional industrial corporations, which 


| will be called into being as a result of 
jthe recommendations made by the 


international committee of business 


men, 
fixed at £20,000,000 sterling. 


as a preliminary, it is looked upon in 
British commercial circles as wholly 
{inadequate to finance any more than 


; perhaps one branch of commerce. 


- Taken as a whole, the scheme is 
favorably commented upon, and it is 
considered that, if all nations fall in 
with the idea, there is nothing to 
‘prevent it being successfully carried 
‘into effect. The enormous advantage 
that would accrue to impoverished 
European countries, and-to Russia in 
particular, is easy to be seen. 

One of the main difficulties will lie 
in making the proposal of a nature 
sufficiently comprehensive. to include 
most, if not all, lines of ‘commerce. 
This can only be accomplished -by 
calling in the assistance of some in- 
dustrial body such as the Federation 
of British Industries, which is in 
touch with all branches of British 
trade throughout the Empire. 


Optimism as to Scheme 

’ As the enterprise is to be of a non- 
political nature, and will rely for its 
finances upon private backing, it is 
essential that the confidence of bank- 
ers and industrialists be enlisted. For 
this purpose every branch of trade 


will be represented, which can be 
done through the committees already 
in existence. , 

Although the scheme is of gigantic 
and unheard of proportions, there is 
no reason why it should not be a 


¢é ‘complete success, and British indus- 
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'trialists consider that it can be put 


: .| into effect in Germany and Central 


European countries with ‘little dif- 
ficulty. 2 

‘The crux of the problem will arias 
when it is applied to Russia—and it 
is frankly admitted that the real ob- 
ject of the international corporation is 
to put Russian industry on its feet 
again. This in the first instance will 
mean the rebuilding of railways and 
the supply of rolling stock, and it 
is in these matters that the business 
community would wish the govern- 
ments to withdraw from the scheme 
and leave the matter wholly in their 
hands, i 

Every confidence is felt that suf- 
ficient guarantees would be forthcom- 
ing, and that terms, on which such 
construction might be undertaken, 
would prove satisfactory. As regards 
the Russian war and pre-war debts, 
as well as the recognition of private 
property, this will be a matter to be 
decided between Moscow and the gov- 
ernments operating. the scheme. 

British commercial men are em- 
phatic in stating that past defalcations 
are wholly outside their sphere of 
action. The international corporation 
will devote its energies toward build- 
ing ‘up industry within Russia and 
other European countries, while leav- 
ing matters such as reparations and 
so on to the decisions of the Bovern- 
ments concerned. 


Currency to Be Used 

The first essential to the stabiliza- 
tion of ‘exchanges and the recovery of 
trade is to reestablish commerce with 
Russia, Though the latter country is 
literally starving for want of com- 
mercial intercourse, little or nothing 


finance it by the international cor- 
poration on the lines proposed, where- 
by all branches of trade may be rep- 
resented and the country gradually 
opened up. 


unsolved is the matter of currency. It 
has been proposed that the interna- 
tional corporation should issue its 
own currency but meanwhile sub- 
scriptions to the corporation have to 
be made either in pounds sterling or 
in francs. 
The British contention is that sub- 
scriptions should be made in sterling 
as that is the most stable factor in 
Europe, but the French on the other 
hand maintain in that case they would 
be penalized by the rate of exchange. 
Meantime, the main outlines of the 
scheme are Dp , and confi- 


and |‘dence is felt that’a working basis may 
reached 


| be 
peter sorted. of the —— Council is dis- 


before the forthcoming 
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DAIL CONTINUES 
DEBATE ON TREATY 


While Many Resolutions Have 
Been Passed in Favor of 
_ Agreement, Mr. de Valera Is 
Not Likely to Compromise 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


DUBLIN, Ireland (Tuesday) — Dail 
Eireann resumed discussion of Arthur 
Griffith’s motion for ratification of the 
treaty today. It is not likely that the 
final vote will be taken before Thurs- 
day, there being still 40 or 50 speeches 
remaining to be delivered. The ex- 
pression of favorable views on the 
treaty throughout the country has had 
little effect on the extremists. While 
two have resigned and others may 
abstain, Eamon de Valera and his im- 
mediate followers refuse to compro- 
mise, and will certainly go to a divi- 
sion. 

So far only two small bodies in 
South Ireland have opposed the treaty. 
Resolutions have been passed in most 
‘cases unanimously in favor of ratifi- 
cation by 16 county councils, 14 urban 
and rural councils, 22 Sinn Fein ex- 
ecutives, 20 Sinn Fein clubs, three 
corporations, eight town commission- 
ers, nine boards of guardians, 32 
farmers’ associations, four Labor 
bodies and 16 other public bodies. 

In opening the debate today -Art 
O’Connor, Minister for Agriculture, 
criticized the treaty vehemently, at- 


\| tacking Lord Birkenhead and asking 


why he had tried to deceive the world 
by pretending he was giving genuine 
peace to the Irish people when he 
was giving it by thrusting it ‘down 
their necks with a bayonet. 


The Alternatives 


Pierce Beasley of Kerry, supporting 
the treaty, said they had to choose be- 
tween that treaty and bloodshed and 
political and social chaos. 

Countess Markievicz said she must 
oppose the treaty with all the force of 
her will for two reasons—republican- 
ism and common-sense. The Southérn 
Unionists, she said, were a crushing, 
cruel and grinding class of capitalists. 

“You believe England is treating 
honorably ‘with you for the first time,” 
the Coutitess continued. “She is not; 
she is behaving more dishonorably 
and ina cleverer way. We never sent 
cleverer men than our plenipotentia- 
ries, and yet even, they have been 
tricked and deceived. While Ireland 
is not a’frée and independent repub- 
lic,” the Countess declared, “‘I remain 

a rebel.” 


made it his business during the recess 
to visit his constituents, and, as a 
blunt, honest man, he had to say that 
nine out of every 10 were in favor of 
ratification of the treaty. The Irish 
representatives could now bring 
about a state of “hari kari,” or submit 
to the inevitable and save the nation. 

He claimed that at all times the 
Irish people had only the ideal of a 
republic, and that the treaty did not 
rob them of that ideal. He taunted 
them with only wanting a republic 
for three-quarters of Ireland, which 
they had shown by excluding North- 
east Ulster from the Cabinet.. If the 
treaty left Ireland permanently divid- 
ed, he would vote against it. 

Mr. Walsh illustrated the state in 
which the South African republics 
were at the close of the Boer war, and 
said Ireland occupied the same posi- 
tion today. Their position was that 
they would intrench themselves under 
this treaty, and await the time to push 
forward again. 


Mr. Collins’ Solution 


Frank Fahy of Galway admitted 
that the majority of the people were 
in favor of the treaty, while Mr. 
O’Callaghan, Lord Mayor of Cork, 
suggested that the question should be 
settled by a plebiscite of the people. 

Michael Collins said he wished to 
make a_ suggestion, whereby they 
could avoid a division. The Irish 
people had accepted the treaty, he 
said. Interruptions followed Mr. Col- 
lins’ statement. When quiet was re- 
stored, Mr. Collins said he had been 
doing things for Ireland for the past 
two years, and wanted to do this for 
Ireland to avoid a division if the 
House would hear him. 

Mr. Collins, continuing, said they 
could not be weaker if they accepted. 
He wanted to insist that the Irish peo- 
ple endorsed the treaty. If it was re- 
jected, England was absolved,’ and 
there was no question of an alterna- 
tive one. His proposal was that the 
treaty be allowed to go through, al- 
low the provisional government to 
come into existence and, if necessary, 
fight the provisional government for 
the republic afterwards. 

Mr. de Valera, replying to Mr. Col- 
lins, said: “We will do that if you 
carry ratification perhaps.” Mr. 
Dolan supported ratification, and was 
sorry Mr. de Valera had put the con- 
struction he did on the suggested way 
out. The. debate adjourned till to- 
morrow. 

PORTUGUESE PREMIER RESIGNS 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 

LISBON, Portugal (Tuesday) —Ow- 
ing to differences of opinion between 
political parties and the Premier, 
Captain Cunha Leal, the latter has 
asked the Cabinett to accept his resig- 
nation, If is reported that either 
Cunha Leal will be recalled to form 
a fresh government or a military cab- 
inet will’ be considered the best solu 


tion - 


J. 3: Walsh of Cork ‘County said he 


ARGUMENTS. HEARD 
FOR NAMING OF A 
TEMPORARY TRUSTEE 


‘BOSTON, Massachusetts—In the case 
of Eustace et als. v. Dickey et als, 
pending in the Supreme Judicial Court, 
arguments were heard by Justice 
Crosby yesterday relative to the ap- 
pointment by the Court of a temporary 
receiver or temporary trustee, pend- 
ing the hearing on the petition of the 
Trustees to resign and the hearing on 
the effort of the Directors to declare 
vacancies on the Board of Trustees, 
and the decision of the Court on-that 
point. 

Because of the inability of the offi- 
cial court stenographer to furnish a 
transcript of the evidence for publi- 
cation in this issue the verbatim re- 
port of the proceedings will necessar- 
ily be deferred until the official report 
can be furnished. It is hoped, how- 
ever, to publish the report in ar 
row’s issue. 


MR. NEWBERRY TO 
MAKE A DEFENSE 


Michigan Senator Is Said to 
Have Decided. to Reply to 
‘Charges Administration 
Forces Prepare for Contest 


Special] to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


—Truman H. Newberry (R.), Senator 
from Michigan, it was learned yester- 
day, has decided to appear in the Sen- 
ate next week to reply in person to 
the charges that a fund of $263,000 
was spent to purchase his election 
and to defeat Henry Ford in the 
primaries. The*decision of the Michi- 
gan Senator to speak in his own de- 
fense was the most significant devel- 
opment: in the Newberry case in 
weeks. 

Coupled with this announcement, it 
was said that the Administration has 
been bringing its influence to bear for 
the appointment of a successor to 
Boies Penrose, former Senator from 
Pennsylvania, so close is the fight on 
the.Ford-Newberry election contest in 
the Senate. According to information 
received by Republican leaders at the 
Capitol yesterday over the long-dis- 
tance telephone from Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, Gov. William C. Sproul 
will be on his way to Washington 
within 24 hours as the successor to 
Mr. Penrose. 


Questions from Floor 


Jamés._ E. Watson (R.),. ator 
from Indiana, "tatinata ape hey Mr. 
Penrose, is one of the senators who 
received word to the effect that Gov- 
ernor Sproul is expected to tender 
his resignation and to accept the ap- 
pointment as United States Senator 
at the hands of Edward E. Beidleman, 
Lieutenant-Governor, who will be- 
come Governor. 

The fact that Mr. Newberry has 
been prevailed upon to take the floor 
of the Senate in his own defense is 
an indication of the desperate straits 
in which his. supporters find them- 
selves. It is believed. that the step 
will aid his cause, as his failure here- 
tofore to make a personal defense has 
been used to advantage against him. 
It is understood that Mr. Newberry, 
who is in Detroit, has prepared a 
statement in which he will set. forth 
that he had no personal knowledge of 
wrongful expenditures in his cam- 
paign and which will be satisfying to 
many who are now classed as in a 
doubtful position. 

On the other hand, Democratic 


_| senators and those Republicans who 


will oppose him, welcome an oppor- 
tunity to question Mr. Newberry on 
the floor. :The Michigan Senator, if 
he makes a speech or reads a state- 
ment in the Senate, cannot avoid 
being questioned. His opponents 
hopefully expect he will convict him- 
self out of his own mouth and some 
of his political allies are also dis- 
turbed at the thought of Mr. Newberry 
being put through a Senate — 
degree.” 


Senator Gains Ground 


Frank R. Gooding (R.), Senator 
from Idaho, who has been classed as 
doubtful, is going to vote for Mr. New- 
berry. His colleague, William E. 
Borah, has been unable to swing his 
vote to the opposition. Strong pres- 
sure is being brought to bear upon 
Arthur Capper (R.), Senator from 
Kansas, to oppose Mr.-. Newberry. 
Senator Capper ‘has been receiving 
many protests against his doubtful 
position from his constituents and 
from other powerfui political interests 
in Kansas. It is reported that Gover- 
nor Allen has .warned him -that the 
people of Kansas look to him to vote 
in opposition. 

As the situation stands, Mr. New- 
berry is said to’have gained strength 
in the last few days. While.his op- 
ponents express confidence.that they 


have a majority to unseat him, numer- |. 


ous polls do not all agree. Some of 
the senators claimed by the opposition 
are likewise claimed by the Newberry 
forces, and the race is neck and neck. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Newberry’s decision 
to speak in his own defense will help 
his cause along. A number of senators 
are prepared to accept Mr. Newberry’s 
own statement that he is innocent of 
any wrongdoing. At the same time, 
the real effect of his statement is 
figuratively “up to Mr. Newberry.” 
The situation is so close that any state- 
ment he may make will either serve 
to increase the majority in his favor 


or develop a substantial vote to unseat 
hint, 
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ADRIATIC INCIDENT 
~ CAUSES FRICTION 


Quarrel Between Italian Sailors 
and Population of Jugo-Slav 
Town May Need Intervention 
of the League of Nations 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
-Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 

PARIS, France (Tuesday)—Diplo- 
matic circles intimate that the inci- 
dent of Sebenico will be brought be- 
fore the League of Nations and not 
before the Supreme Council. It is 
regarded seriously. Following a 
quarrel between the sailors of an 
Italian torpedo boat in the port of 
Sebenico and the Dalmatian popula- 
tion of the town,.the Italian Consul 
demanded an apology. 

The Jugo-Slavian Government in 
turn complained that the Italians had 
opened fire on the town, and protested 
against the presence of Italian war- 
ships in Dalmatian waters, asking for 
integral execution of the Rapallo 
treaty. 

. Trustworthy information is not easy 
to obtain and is arriving late, but it 
appears clear that the whole Adriatic 
debate is again raised. There is un- 
doubtedly much ill-feeling between 
Italy and Jugo-Slavia, and in these 
ciraumstances there must be some: 
danger of the development.of what is 
at present a local episode. 

It is not easy to determine whether 
the fault: lies chiefly on the side of the 
Italian sailors or on the side of the 
population, but the Italian request for 
satisfaction is somewhat perilous. 

King Alexander returned precipi- 
tately to Belgrade «and Nicholas 


Pashitch, Jugo-Slav Premier, declared 
that his response to Italy would be}! 
deferred. Meantime the Italian dread- | 
naught, Dante Alighieri, anchored be- 
fore Sebenico holds the town under its 
guns. 

Apparently Mr. Pashitch desires the 
intervention of the Supreme Council, 
and has sent the Rapallo treaty to the 
entente powers, caling attention to its 
non-execution. But it is generally 
felt that here is an opportunity for 
the League to use its good offices to 
prevent the conflict attaining propor- 
tions that would be disastrous. 

The moral that must be drawn is 


that there exists latent antagonism be- 


tween the two Adriatic powers, and; 


that nationalist aspirations confront 
each other across the narrow sea. 
It would be insufficient to settle the 
immediate quarrel, and fresh efforts 
will have to be made for a complete 


State of spirit is.such that in- 
cidents of this character are like 
sparks in a powder mine. 


WAR DEPARTMENT IS 
UPHELD IN DECISION 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals -in a decision handed down 
yesterday, upheJd the contention‘ of 
the War Department that the Presi- 
dent may delegate to other officials 
his right of review of any action of 
the “plucking board” as set forth in 
the army reorganization act. The 
lower courts, which were reversed, 
had directed issuance of a writ of 
mandamus compelling reinstatement 
of certain officers whose retirement 
by the plucking board has been ap- 
proved by the Secretary of War, act- 
ing for the President. 

Attorneys for the officers concerned" 
announced their intention to appeal 
to the United States Supreme Court. 

CONSTITUTION FOR TRIPOLI 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


ROME, Italy (Tuesday)—A decree 
has been promulgated granting a con- 
stitution to Tripolitana. A par- 
liament of 50 deputies will be elected 


by universal suffrage. 


CHITA DELEGATES GIVE OUT ALLEGED 


JAPANESE TREATY REGARDING SIBERIA— 
MR. HUGHES ACCEPTS FRENCH DENIAL 


Disclaimer by Japan of Aggressive Intention in Russia Is Met 
by Publication of Agreement Purporting to Be With 
General Semenoff in Which Aid Against Bolsheviki 
Is Promised in Exchange for Political Advantages 


SAYINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 
“World peace requires that the 
United States and Great Britain co- 
operate more closely for not only the 
curbing of the submarine and other 
symbols of imperialism, but also the 
hastening of the effacement of im- 
perialism itself.”’°—Arishag Mahd@sian, 
of the American Committee for the 
Independence of Armenia. 

“The quickest way out of the diffi- 
culty is to tell France to build her 
submarines; they are the most highly 
technical craft. and the most expen- 
sive ton for.ton, of which she has 
had little or no experience—in other 
words let us call her bluff; we shall 
then see what it is she realy does 
want, and I am confident it is not 
submarines.’”’— A well-known British 
Admiral. 

“IT am glad that men like Mr. Bal- 
four have had the courage to come 
out openly against the submarine as 
a weapon.’’—Bishop Charles H. Brent 
of the Episcopal diocese of western 
New York. 


— 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The allegations of an agreement 
between the Japanese and French in 
advance of the Conference for the es- 
tablishment of a Japanese protectorate 
in Siberia made by the representatives 
of the Far Eastern Republic continue 
to be the subject of general discussion 
here. Officials are extremely guarded 
in their remarks, but in general it is 
accepted that the kernel of the alle- 
gation is as represented, although the 
accuracy of the outward form may be 
susceptible of doubt. The Far Eastern 
Republic delegates have been trying 
ever since they came to Washington 
to get a hearing before the Confer- 
ence. The best that they have been 
able to do is to make unofficial repre- 
sentations to various persons con- 
nected with the delegations. This did 
not get them very far, however, and 
they finally took their case to the pub- 
lic by giving copies of alleged official 
documents to the press. 


Reply of Mr. Hughes 


Mr. Albert Sarraut, present leader 
of the French delegation, at once de- 
nied the authenticity of the documents 
and practically urged the Conference 
to, haye_ no dealings with the Chita. rep- 
resentatives, ‘whom he branded as un- 
trustworthy. 
formally accepted Mr. Sarraut’s ex- 


planation in the following letter of 


acknowledgment: 
“My dear Monsieur Sarraut: 

“IT have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of January 2, 


in which you refer to the text of 


alleged official documents said to have 
passed between the French and Japa- 
nese governments and given to the 
press by representatives of the so- 
called Chita Government of Eastern 
Siberia. —_ 

“I am gratified to learn that the 
French Government formally denies 
that it has come to any agreement or 
carried on any negotiations concern- 
ing the status of Siberia and am glad 
to accept your statement that the 
documents in question are not authen- 
tic. 

‘‘I am, my dear Monsieur Sarraut, 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“Charles E. “Hughes.” 


In connection with the letter ad- 


{dressed by the chief of the French 


delegation to the chairman of the Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armament, 
the delegation of the Far Eastern Re- 
public yesterday made the following 
statement: 

“The special delegation of the Far 
Eastern Republic is the official dele- 
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Mr: Hughes yesterday 


gation of the government of the Far 
Eastern Republic which was elected 
by the National Constituent Assembly, 
and possesses the proper credentials 
and mandates. 

“The people of the Far Eastern Re- 
public have been suffering for several 
years because of the intrigues of the 
Japanese and those who are support- 
ing them. The representatives of the 
people of the Far Eastern Republic 
believe in the authenticity of the docu- 
ments published in the newspapers of 
January 2. 


Questions. Asked France 

“The delegation of the Far Eastern 
Republic expected no formal declara- 
tions which do not prove anything, 
but assurances based on facts that 


France was not involved in the ag- 
gressive actions of Japan in the Rus- 
sian Far East. 

“*They expected from the representa- 
tives of France direct replies to the 
following: 

“1. Did France give aid to the 
Japanese agent, Ataman Semenoff? 

“2. Did France carry on negotia- 
tions with Japan regarding the trans~ 
portation of Wrangel’s troops to the 
Far East for the purpose of fighting 
the Russian people? 

“3. Did France aid in the trans- 
portation to Vladivostok of a part.of 
these troops which are being used to 
reenforce the bands which are now 
murdering’ the population of, the Far 
East? 

“4. Was the French consul in 
Viadivostok in constant cooperation 
with the Semenovites and Merkulo- 
vites?” 

The Japanese, through Baron Kato, 
have also made denial of the authen- 
ticity of the Chita documents, 


Japanese in Siberia 

The State Department will not ad- 
mit that it has in its possession any 
Official papers bearing on the revela- 
tions now being made. It is recalled, 
however, that Mr. Hughes senta sharp 


letter several months ago to the Japa-° 
nese Government in reference to the 
continued occupation of the Siberian 
littoral. Great Britain, the United 
States, France and Japan had gone 
into Siberia during the war to rescue 
some Tzecho-Slovaks there, and to 
lend necessary protection for nation- 
als and property. All the others with- 
drew, but Japan claimed that her posi- 
tion was different from that of the 
other governments since she had in- 
terests that would be jeopardized by 
the withdrawal of her troops. She in- 
dicated her intention, however, of get- 
ting out as soon as possible. That 
time has not arrived. 

It was stated officially yesterday 
that the part of the agenda relating 
to Siberia still holds good. This en- 


5! Japanese command 
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courages the representatives of the 
Far Eastern Republic to hope that 
| something may yet be done regarding 
what they believe to be the determina- 
tion of Japan to control Siberia. Re- 
plying to denials by the Japanese, the 
following statement was issued yes- 
terday: 

“The Japanese representatives in 
Washington on several occasions have 
declared untrue the statements made 
by the special delegation of the Far 
Eastern Republic that Japan has ag- 
gressive intentions in the Russian Far 
East. 


New Document Presented 


“The Japanese representatives 
stated that Japan is only concerned 
with obtaining guarantees for the life 
and property of Japanese subjects in 
the territory of the Far Eastern Re- 
public and that the Japanese intend 
to withdraw their troops from the 
Maritime Province ~(excepting Sag- 
halien and part of the mainland) as 
soon as a stable order and a stable 
government are established in that 
territory. 

“The secret document attached 
hereto, which is a treaty between the 
and the bandit 
|Semenoff’s generals, the original of 
‘which is at the present time in the 
archives of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of the Far Eastern Republic 
in Chita, proves absolutely that all 
the Japanese assurances are false, 
The document establishes beyond any 
doubt that: 

“1. The Japanese are in league 
with the bandits and pay and arm 
them. 

“2. The Japanese themselves de- 
liberately make it impossible to 
Stabilize conditions the Russian 
Far East. 

“3. The Japanese are organizing 
attacks against the Far Eastern Re- 
public for the purpose of overthrow- 
ing the government which was elected 
by the people through the constituent 
assembly. 

“4. The attack of Baron Ungern- 
Sternberg from Mongolia was organ- 
ized by the Japanese. 

“5. The Japanese are _ aiming, 
under guise of establishing a ‘democ- 
racy’ under the bandit Semenoff to 
create. a government which they 
| would practically control. 

“6. The Japanese are aiming to 
| control economically the Far Eastern 
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‘guch as’ the 
French delegation has’ made?” Ad- 
miral Kato was asked. 

e do not intend to make a denial 
to the. Secretary of State,” Admiral 
Kato declared. 

It was intimated that unofficial rep- 
| resentatives of Japan might have had 
4 understandings with representatives of 


as the secret treaties alleged. 

“I think I know all the important 
things that happened in Siberia in the 
past few years. It is impossible that 
such things could have happened with- 
out the knowledge of my government,” 
the Japanese Minister commented. 

Being asked to state Japan’s policy 
in Siberia, Admiral Kato proceeded 
to say that the government had re- 
peatedly stated its intention of evac- 
uating the region on condition that 
certain n, guarantees were secured from 
the Chita Government. The guarantee 
that was principally sought, he said, 
was assurance that Korea and Man- 
churia would be protected from attack 
by Bolshevist elements. It was stated 
in other Japanese quarters recently 
that. the assurance must provide 
against the spreading of Soviet propa- 
ganda into areas like Korea,~ which 
Japan is particularly anxious over be- 
cause of the fact that there are 1,000,- 
000 Koreans who are naturalized Rus- 
sians and many of them are in touch 
with discontented elements in Korea. 

Admiral Kato declared that Japa- 
nese had at no time included a 
gemand for concessions in the guaran- 
tees required by the Chita Govern- 
ment.and that it had been the policy 
of Tokyo not to interfere in any way 
in domestic affairs. 7 


France Accepts 


Ditsente Announces Readiness to In- 
dorse Root Submarine Resolution 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor . 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Final action on the submarine ques- 
tion, as far as this Conference is con- 
cerned, was in sight last night when 
Albert Sarrhkut, the acting head of 


the French delegation,. announced 
that the French Government is ready 
to accept “in principle” the resolu- 
tions on submarine warfare drawn 
up by Elihu Root of the American 
delegation. 

The acceptance “in principle’ by 
the French Government was commu- 
nicated to Charles E. Hughes, Secre- 
tary of State, yesterday by Jules Jus- 
serand, the French Ambassador. How 
far, however, the answer of the 
French Government and the instruc- 
tions to the delegation go toward 
Conference adoption of the three Root 
resolutions, “including the Balfour 
amendment, is still a matter of doubt. 

The phrase, acceptance “in prin- 
ciple,” has been so often used and 
found to mean so little in the Con- 
ference proceedings, that the French 
answer carried no assurance regard- 
ing the second and third of the Root 
“resolutions. There is considerable 
apprehension among those favoring 
the resolutions that the French raise 
technical questions that may defeat 
‘affirmative aetion: in..this Conference. 
All that is certain now is ‘that imme-' 
diaie adoption by the Conference of 
the first resolution, that restating the 
rules of war, is in sight, while fur- 
ther discussion on the second and third 
resolutions will be in order when the 
naval committee meets. 


Another Division Possible 

There are signs at this time of an- 
other divergence between the French 
and the British, due to technical ques- 
tions. The British, it is reported, in 
carrying out their purpose to main- 
tain unlimited anti-submarine craft, 
announced: during the debate on the 
proposal to abolish the submarine and 
‘the later proposal to limit submarine 


tonnage, are planning to put six-inch 
or eight-inch guns on some of their 
big and fast merchant ships. 

The British position, as has been 
stated before,'is that while the Root 
submarine rules should be adopted 
and made as strong as possible, and 
while there is reason to hope that they 
will prevent such horrors as those 
perpetrated by the Germans in the 
world war, Great Britain will not de- 
pend upon such rules for protection. 
She will do her best tc make them 
effective, but at the same time she 
will prepare herself against the pos- 
sibility that should another war come 
they will not be effective. : 

It is stated that\the French may 
ask that the status of liners armed 
with six-inch or eight-inch guns be 
determined—whether they are mer- 
chantmen or are to be regarded as 
cruisers. If they are to be regarded 
as merchantmen, they would be safe 
from attack under the Root ru'es; if 
not merchantment, they would be legit- 
imate prey for the submarines. The 
French, in dealing with the submarine 
rules,-alsO may ask that ‘regulations 
be framed: for the protection of open 
ports ‘against bombardment. 


Discussion Possible | 
‘Whether receipt of the French in- 
structions will cause Mr. Hughes to 
summon a meeting. of the naval com- 
mittee today is not known. When the 
Root rules were last discussed, the 
re-/| Italians and Japanese also asked for 
time to communicate with their gov- 
ernments, and» Mr. Hughes. of course 
will waituntil they are ready to pro- 


It ts likely that: the: Italians are 


» 


| gation, yesterday, that. it.was impossi-' 


followed by the overthrow ‘of the old 


Government to defer negotiations, and /| as 


baer The PaCS TR it is Selsved 
will be ready to proceed with the 
rules whenever Bad suits them to do ‘80. 


Cabinet Meeting Held 


Resanacs Ceskaiiete: Disrusesd but 
Conclusion Not Given Out 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

/ from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The Cabinet at fts meeting yester- 
day discussed at length the subject 
of an international economic confer- 
ence and the participation’ of the 
United States in such a conference. 
Whilé it was impossible to reach any 
definite conclusion as to the American 
policy at present, it was significant 
that President Harding should feel at 
the end of the discussion that what- 
ever the present Conference may. or 
may not accomplish of a ‘definite 
character it has proved that such 
conferences are useful in promoting 
international adjustments. 

The personal-intercourse, exchange 
of views, discussion of policies and 
cooperation of effort shown by this 
Conference are held by President 
Harding to be sufficient proof of the 
necessity for other. conferences — for 
the settling of international programs. 

In. attempting to effect the recon- 
struction of Europe it has been held 
by Europeans that nothing thorough 
or permanent could be done with the 


United States left on the outside. This 


conviction has been growing also on 
this side of the water, both among 
bankers and members of the govern- 
ment. In the Cabinet there are some 
differences of opinion. Mr. Hoover, 
whose judgment in such matters. is 
ranked very high, has always main- 
tained that the United States would 
have to join with other nations in 
working out the great economic prob- 
lem left by the war; that it was folly 
to think that one nation, and that a 
powerful one with ramifying inter- 
ests in all parts of the world, could 
stand by while depleted nations were 
struggling to work out their salvya- 
tion.. | 

At the same time Mr: Hoover has 
said that political regeneration must 
precede economic, that is, that the 
United States could not share-in the 


problems of economic readjustment of 


other nations until they had” decided | 
on their political policies. .,° 

In , particular, Mr. Hoovér has in- 
sisted.. upon the importance. of the 
balanced budget and has declared that 
if the ‘various - nations’ “stageering 
under the burden of debts and unable 
to make headway financially: and eco- 
nomically will cut down their armies 
and navies they will be in such a 
position that the: United States can 
enter into helpful relations and nego- 
tiations for the:readjustment, and res-; 
torations of seal i conditions. ; 


Tapas Still Delays 


Chinese ee Tnniatient-—--Miedia- | 
tion May Be Undertaken 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
. from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—It was stated by the Chinese dele- 


ble .either. to confirm or deny the 
statement that the government at 
Tokyo has renewed its. attempts to 
open direct negotiations with the 
government at Peking for the settle- 
ment of the Shantung question. The 
situation, as far as. can. be learned 
here at the moment, is that the Japa- 
nese delegates to the Conference, hav- 
ing stated that they had gone as far 
as they had authority to go, broke off 
the conversations with the. Chinese 
after they had continued for more 
than two weeks, in order to ask for 
instructions from Tokyo. 

It was taken for. granted by the 
Chinese} that as soon as the Japanese 
delegates had received an answer to 
their cable message they would notify 
the Chinese, and that.efforts to effect 
a settlement would be resumed. How- 
ever, the interruption came on Decem- 
ber 20, and the Japanese have as yet 
given no indication of having ‘any- 
thing to report, although, as the 
Chinese explained yesterday, they can 
send a message to Peking in 24 hours 
and get a reply if the same time, and 
it seems strange that communication 
with Tokyo should event? so much 
longer. : 


Inquiry Is Asked 


When it became obvious last week 
that the Japanese silence was being 
unduly prolonged, the Chinese ap- 
proached Mr. Hughes and Mr. Balfour, 
whose proffer of good offices had led. to 
the meetings between the Chinese and’ 
Japanese, and inquired how long the 
inaction was to continue, and whether 
good offices implied action on the part 
of Mr. Hughes and Mr. Balfour to end 
the deadlock which had resulted as a 
result of the courteous yielding on the 
part’ of the Chinese to the Japanese 
request for an opportunity to com- 
municate with their government. The 
word “mediate” is not liked by the 
Chinese, but that is what it is believed 
that Mr. Hughes and Mr. Balfour will 
attempt to do. 

It was said by the spdkesmen for 
the Chinese delegation yesterday that 
the Japanese were expected to give 
the Chinese at least the satisfactica of 
a reply. If it was not favorable from 
the Chinese point of view, an attempt 
would be made to bring the matter be- 
fore -the Conference, which has been 
the wish of the Chinese people. 


A New Factor 


The report that the Seeing are 
again attempting direct negotiations, 
thus removing .the question éntirely 
from the province of the Conference, 
is received: with the more credence 
here because of the authority as- 
sumed by Chang Tso Lin, whose ar- 
rival in Peking from Manchuria was 


government and the setting up:of a 
new one. It is not considered at all 
improbable that the Japanese would 
endeavor to bring pressure to: bear 


1 tion. 


le them. ‘Baron. Kato, on behalf 
of the’ ‘Japanese delegation, yesterday 
‘denied any know'edge of direct ‘ne- 
gotiations. He said that the Japanese 
Minister had called upon. the new 
Premier of China, and that he tmay 
have mentioned the matter oe 
but that was all. 

The Chinese people have insisted 
that they had nothing to negotiate 
with Japan in regard to Shantung. 
They merely want their rights recog- 
nized. That has been their consistent 
attitude ever since the subject was 
brought up at Paris, and has re- 
mained a national issue since. | 


Direct Appeal Denied 


Admiral Baron ‘Kato, the head of 
the Japanese delegation, in reply to 
a question,.denied that the Tokyo 
Government had entered into direct 
negotiations with the new Peking 
Government on the Shantung ques- 
He added, however, that it was 
entirely possible that the Japanese 
Minister in calling on the new Chinese, 
Premier to extend his formal con- 
gratulations .may ‘have incidentally 
referred to the situation in Washing- 
ton as regards the protracted Shan- 
tung settlement. — 

“I want to. make it very clear to 
you,” said Baron Kato, “that there 
are no direct negotiations being car- 
ried on in Peking. The Japanese Min- 
ister may have. mentioned the matter 
incidentally when calling on the new 
Premier. But as far as direct nego- 
tiations are‘ concerned, I deny that 
absolutely.” 

Baron Kato reiterated the belief of 
the Japanese delegation here that in 
spite of the difficulties encountered, 
they have by no means abandoned 
their hope for a settlement that will 
be satisfactory to both sides.’ The 
delegation, he said, is now awaiting 
an answer from Tokyo on certain 
matters not made sufficiently clear in 
the communication of last week. 


France Is Target 


Bill Introduced That Debtor Nations 
Meet Obligations Before Arming 


Special to Che Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 1 


States, believing that huge armaments 


- WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—While the Administration is doing 
its utmost to muffle public discussion | 
of the foreign debt, there is a growing | 
demand in powerful congressional cir- 
cles that certain of the nations which. 
are blocking international agreement | 
on reductions in armament -be com- 
pelled to meet their obligations to the 
United States before they enter on a 
program of competitive haval build- 
ing. 

Aimed directly ‘at France, a resolu- 
tion was introduced in the House of 
Representatives yesterday by C. Frank 
Reavis (R.); Representative from. Ne- 
braska, a leader of the farm bloc, stat- 
ing that it is the desire of Odfizress 


| increased expenditures on naval arm- 


that debtor nations now contemplating 


‘ament should pay their indebtedness 
‘to the United States. 

Mr. Reavis’ resolution does not sin- 
gle out France, which is regarded as 
‘the real obstruction at the arms 
Conference, but in a statement-given 
out later, the Nebraskan, voicing the 
sentiment of a large number of influ- 
ential members, declared that the 
program which France has mapped 
out: shall be paid out of her own 
money. 


Action to Be Deferrerd 


Consideration of the $11,000,000,000 
foreign debt refunding -bill is. to. be 
postponed until .after the Arms Con- 
ference, so. that debate on the floor of 
Congress may not embarrass the. ses- 
sions of the international parley.. But 
it is apparent that many members will 
join in the demand ‘voiced by Mr. 
Reavis, and that sentiment is steadily 
growing in favor of payment of the 
interest, if not part of the principal 
of the indebtedness. 

Members -of the Senate Finance 
Committee would welcome a solution 
of. the soldiers’ bonus through collec- 
tions of interest on the foreign. debt 
if that could be brought about. What- 
ever. public. policy. may dictate, pri-. 
vately they would like to see payment 
of interest on the foreign-loans de- 
voted to providing revenues for the 
bonus. | 

Mr. Reavis’ resolution — as fol~ 
lows: ; 

“Whereas, The scienadtiinen of the 
Conference on Limitation of Arma- 
ment discloses a determination on the 
part of certain debtor nations of the 
| United States to expend large’sums of 
money on increased naval armament, 

“Resolved, by the House of Repre- 
sentatives (the Senate concurring), 
That it is the desire of Congress that 
the Government of the United States 
advise such nation or nations, through 
the proper channels, that the pay- 
ment of obligations now due to the 
United States will be acceptable.” 


Position Defended 


In a statement issued later, 
Reavis declared: 

“The United States feels very great 
sympathy for the distress of Europe, 
aside from any selfish interest we may 
have in the matter. I do not doubt 
that Congress will be willing to fund 
the European debt as suggested by 
the Administration, if the necessity 
for it is apparent. But with France 
standing unmoved before the prayers 
and pleadings of mankind for a tran- 
guil world, and asserting the intention 
of vastly increasing the most bar- 
barous and inhuman implement of 
war, viz> the submarine, I think it is 
time to ‘wipe the tears of sympathy 
from our eyes and try to see with 
clearer vision what the present situa- 
tion portends. . 

“France has today an army larger 
than had Germany at any time before 
the war. She not only declines to 
reduce it, but insists upon perfect 
freedom of action to increase it. Her 
position in relation to naval increases 
comprehends the expenditure of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. Surely 
no nation in the financial distress: in 
which France is alleged to be would 
be contemplating such an armament 


program. 
“France is a ‘sovereign sition. and 
such is free-to. follow her own in- 


Mr. 


‘that in time of stress any, or all, coun- 


their hopes.” 


the “Revue Maritime” on the subma- 


coc nite paces An aadimemeinen 


clination. But the people of the United | 


are as provocative of war today as 
they were in 1914, can with justice 
insist that the program which France 
has mapped out shall be paid for with 
her own money, and not with ours.” 


‘Ehhu Root’s Plan: 


Approval Won in Somé Quarters While 
Others Think Legislation Futile 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York — Elihu 
Root’s plan for limitation of the sub- 
marine is heartily approved by Canon 
Robert E. Jones: of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. Canon Jones 
told a representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor that he thought the 
total abolition of the submarine would 
not be feasible at this time, as the 
weaker nations, he believed, would use 
them anyway, if hard pressed, thus 
making themselves guilty of acts of 
piracy. 

“I certainly think that the use of 
submarines should be limited, as Sen- 
ator Root proposed; that their use 
against merchantmen should be il- 
legal,” said Canon Jones. “If they 
cannot put passengers and crews in 
safety, then they ought not to be 
used. The Root plan seems much bet- 
ter than the ratio plan submitted, as 
it effectively limits or cripples the 
submarine. It was a criminal thing! 
in the late war that a submarine was 
able to sink six merchant vessels, not 
far off Nantucket, with a number of 
our warships standing by. The whole 
problem is rather simple, in my mind, 
and I believe that fhe Root limitation 
plan offers a solution.” 

The Root plan woukl not really 
limit the submarine, in the opinion of 
William G. McDonald of the Foreign 
Policy Association. He believes that 
such regulations would not hold un- 
der stress. 

“It seems to me to be a futile thing 
to attempt, by legislation, to restrain 
the submarine from doing the one 
thing which it can do,” said Mr. Mc- 
Donald to a representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor. “Sinking 
merchantmen is what the submarine 
was invented to do and regulations 
to prevent such activity on its part 
will not hold in time of stress. They 
will not really limit and they will in- 
evitably break down if the great pow- 
ers become involved in war. If the 
powers do not become invojved, sub- 
marines would not be peynitted to 
sink ships anyhow. 

“Tt seems a great. pity to limit the. 
size and scope of submarines, if they 
are not to be abolished, but only Eng- 
land has shown any willingness even 
to limit them. It is my conviction 


tries having submarines would - feel 
compelled to use them in the logical 
way in which they were meant to be 
used. There are but two things to be 
‘done, in my opinion, either to abolish 
the submarine altogether, or to re- 
strict it to strictly coastwise defensive 
service.’ 


Rumor F ormally Denied , 


Quai d’Orsay Declaies Alleged Pact 
with Japan As Untrue 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 

PARIS, France (Tuesday) — The 
Quai d’Orsay formally denies the truth 
of the recent rumors respecting the 
alleged accord between France and 
Japan. It has been stated somewhat 
freely that France made a bargain 
with Japan to support her views at 
the Washington Conference in return 
for similar support, and part of the 
price to be paid was the admission 
of the Japanese policy in Siberia. 

Various documents have been pro- 
duced.. The French Government defi- 
nitely denounced them as fraudulent. 
In diplomatic quarters here it is de- 
clared that the readiness of certain 
foreign journals to accept these docu- 
ments as authentic is proof of Bolshe- 
vist activity,,and also of a desire to 
place France in an unfavorable light 
at Washington. 

The letter of Albert Sarraut to 
Charles E. Hughes is published, in 
which the French delegate states that 
the papers are complete fabrications. 
No accord has been negotiated or con- 
cluded by France with any power 
touching the future of Siberia, since 
the moment when the Allies, in accord 
with the United States, sustained the 
policy of intervention directed solely 
against Germany and without the 
smallest intention of interfering with 
the international policy of the Russian 
people. 

This flat denial does not come too 
soon, for much harm has been done 
by the circulation of these suspicions. 


Conference Is Attacked 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The Conference on Limitation of 


national 
County is guarded from fires now, to, finds jn the improved attitude of the 
an extent it never was before. Warn- 
ings of the outbreak of fires in this! 
great forest are sent from fhe very top | 
of two high mountains, not 60 very far 
away. The fire guard on Frazier moun- 
tain lives in a little glass house, 8026 
feet above the sea. 
within sight of the great panorama of 
encircling mountains, so that he can 
see the first sign of any smoke. 


| asserts that the most piquant thing 
is that these sensational lines will be 
vainly sought for in the writings of 
Captain Castex or in the articles criti- 
cized by Lord Lee. 
“Revue Maritime” as onlya semi-official 
| journal, published under the supervi- 
sion of the general staff of the navy, 
but put out by the publisher at his own 
expense and risk, and with the authors 
of the articles speaking only. under 
their own responsibility. 
paper declares Lord Lee’s argument a 
distinctly specious one, and concludes: 


It describes the 


The *news- 


“Until the Léague of Nations be- 


comes a reality, so long as the great 
Anglo-Saxon powers have not, in ac- 
cordance with the thesis which France 
-+has always 
nounced their indiviudual fleets 
favor of a great international navy, 
France, despite the depth and sin- 
cerity of her friendships, cannot sacri- 
fice the pledges of her safety and her 
independence, and above all the sub- 
marine arm.” 


NATIONAL F OREST 


re- 
in 


logically defended, 


FIRE GUARDS LIVE 
IN GLASS HOUSES 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


SANTA BARBARA, Califqrnia—The 
forest of Santa Barbara ' 


Here he lives 


The moment he sees this danger 


signal, it may be miles away, he lo- 
cates its approximate position on a 
map which he keeps handy; then he 
telephones down to the nearest ranger 
station ‘the reading on this map, also 
the size of the smoke. 
is repeated ‘to the forest supervisor's 
office here, who locates the scene by 
his Own map. 


This message 


Then, very likely at the same time, 


the man on the top of Figueroa Moun- 
tain, which is nearly 5000 feet above 
sea level, also observes the impending 
fire, and telephones 
Thus, by two readings coming from 
various angles, the exact spot may be 
located and 
‘straight to it without loss of timé in- 
curred by search. 


in his report. 
the fire fighters sent 


Frazier Mountain risés southeast of ; 


the famous Ridge Road high above: 
Tejon Pass; 
in the opposite direction, north of Los 
Olivos, so that Santa Barbara National 
Forest is watched from both the north- 
west and the southeast. 

These two fire watchers are prob-! 
ably longing for the winter rain to’ 
come even more than are the ranchers, 
for they cannot come down from their 
chill and lofty posts until it does rain. 
Therefore, they live in a surrounding 
glory of snow and ice until the rain 
falls. 
they .are -retieved for just a few Oss rhend 1 Rafd’sith federal officials.” 
and allowed to return to the lower | 
and milder realms for a change. 


Figueroa Mountain lies 


But every two or three weeks. 


The stations of these men are.so 


lofty that even their water must often | 
be carried to them. Their only con- 
nection with the world below them is 
through the telephone and through the 
ranger who brings them their food and 
mail on pack horses or mules. 
therefore, lead very lonely: lives, yet, 
they say, 
such grand sceneryAnd with only wild 
creatures around them. 


They, 


rather inspiring ones amid 


The perfection and coming of the 


wireless telephone will make possible 
more lookout stations, for installing 
the telephone of today is a costly exX-: ican representative during the trying 
pense in establishing a lookout sta-' gavs of the war. 

tion. 
last summer to look out for fires iN! sense a personal one, Mr. Fletcher 
the forest sent their warnings in by: 
wireless to the radio outfit on the 
post office grounds; 
flies so fast that it misses many fires. 
So it was considered wiser to resort 
to the stationary lookout far up on 
towering mountains, 
lonely men keeping guard not alone 
over a vast forest, but also over the 
safety a 
tudes of human beings 
around the great forest in sunny val- 
leys and wide mesas, in peaceful vil- 
lages and busy cities, whose human 
safety depends to a large extent upon 
the faithful watching of the solitary 
men on the mountain tops. 


DATE SET FOR CORONADO CASE 


The airships which were used 


but the airplane 


in which live 


and well-being of the multi- 
living all 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


—The Coronado case, one of the most 
important Labor and industrial cases 
‘to come before the United States Su- 
| preme Court in the last decade, WaS | William J. O'Toole, of West Virginia, 
| yesterday ordered set for re-argument | | to be Minister to Paraguay, it was an- 
on February 27. 


PRESS ATTITUDE 
AIDS ENFORCEMENT 


Prohibition. Director Finds: Out- 
look for New Year Decidedly 
Encouraging — Conditions in 
Ohio Are Especially Hopeful 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—With the opening of the New Year, 
advocates of law and order as it re- 
lates to prohibition enforcement can- 
not but feel gratification. over 
indications of a public incréasingly 
| opposed to the infringement of con- 
Stitutional law. in the opinion of 


Roy A. Haynes, federal prohibition 
director. In a statement issued yes- 
terday, Commissioner Haynes declared 
his firm belief, that with the people 
“thoroughly aroused, realizing a real 
and serious menace to constitutional 


| law,” a new era has dawned. 

One of the most promising aspects 
.Of the enforcement situation for the 
coming year, Commissioner Haynes 


‘press. 

| “I have fully realized that enforce- 
ment of the Bighteenth Amendment 
would come in an unmistakable and 
' determined fashion when the press 

Trallied to the situation,” he said, in 
commenting on the prospect, “and [I 
|have not only personally observed 
with intense gratification many prom- 
inent newspapers manifesting a help- 
ful attitude, but state directors the 
}country over, in their last reports, 
report a marked tendency on the part 
of the press to support strict -enforce- 
ment.” 

It was also announced that the pres- 
ent Administration’s prohibition or- 
ganization has been completed with 
the appointment of the state director 
for New Hampshire, Jonathan Lewis 
of Concord. 

Commissioner Haynes expressed 
particular gratification at the enforce- 
ment conditions prevailing in Ohio, 
having just returned from a survey 
of that State.- 

“In no other state inthe Union are 
all enforcement agencies operating in 
closer cooperation and in no other 
state is the 1922 outlook moreencourac- 
ing. The state prohibition director has 
{an organization including\a former 
'member of the state Legislature. a 
former judge, an experienced newspa- 
‘per man, and other high, grade men 
‘are working in thorough accord with 
the state’ enforcement organization 
i provided by the best state code in 
ithe Union. 

“These two organizations have the 
‘fullest support of the Governor and 
the state Attorney-General, who. fol- 
lowing the proposal of United States 
Attorney-Generai Daugherty, will call 
a conference of prosecuting attorneys, 
| sheriffs and other state and county 
| officials, to map out plans to operate 


ce el ee ee ee ee 


HENRY P. FLETCHER 
TO GO TO BELGIUM 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Formal announcement of the ap- 
pointment of Henry P. Fletcher, 
Undersecretary of State, to be Am- 
bassador to Belgium was made at the 
White House yesterday. Mr. Fletcher 
will succeed Mr. Brand Whitlock, who 
| served with distinction as the Amer- 


While the appointment is in one 


being a friend of Mr. Harding, it is 
generally accepted as broadly satis- 
factory. Mr. Fletcher’s reputation was 
in the field, his diplomatic experience 
having included service in China, 
in South America and Mexico. 

It was reported by cable from Buda- 
pest yesterday that Count Laszlo 
Szechenyi. has been appointed Hun- 
garian minister to the United States, 
but the State Department has not yet 
been officially notified of the appoint- 
ment. 

The German and Austrian repre- 
sentatives accredited to the United 
States have already been received a:id 
are installed in Washington. It was 
to be expected that Hungarian repre- 
sentation would not be long delayed. 


—-~-———— 


Minister to Paracusy Named 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—President Harding has nominated 


' nounced yesterday at the White House. 


Armament was “indicted” yesterday 
by a grand jury in the Inter-Racial 
League’s “Court of Public Sessions” 
on the ground that “it had betrayed 
the “people of the world and frustrated 
Charles Edward Rus- 
sell, Socialist author and lecturer, 
signed the indictment as foreman of 
the grand jury whose members were 
drawn indiscriminately from the audi- 
ence which had gathered to witness 
the proceedings. The charges against 
the Conference were based on its 
handling of the cases of China, India, 
Korea, the Far Eastern’ republic, 
Persia, the Philippines, the “Republic 
of Mount Lebanon” and Hayti, the 
presentment stated. Thé Conference 
had not lessened war, it was declared. 


Lord Lee’s Speech Criticized 
PARIS, France (Tuesday)—The 
“Temps” today alludes to the speech 
made by Lord Lee of the British dele- 
gation at Washington on December 30 
and quotes him as rendering a passage 
from the article of Captain Castex in 


- 


rine as follows: 

“Thanks to the submarine we pos- 
sess the instrument, the martingale, 
which will definitely and forever over- 
turn the naval sedate of the British 
Empire.” 

Commenting on this. the Temps" 


Patent Leather 


Dress Sandals 


ITH just a touch of the 
French in its gracefully 


rounded ‘toe and correct poise 


of 


heel. 


its properly placed Louis XV 
It is every inch a sandal 


with the fit and firmness of an 
Oxford—Made in patent colt, 
daintily punched. 


r 
* ag “on - 
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|; as a gentleman commoner in the | 
groves of Acadame-on-Cherwell. 
| was disappointed, for he did not find | 
‘what he had a 
« | said so with pein aig 


| regrets. 
}lord chancellor in him; he could not 


He 


right to expect and 
After fifteen 
| months he left the place with. no 
He had not the making of a 


‘a | sit up with his briefs and reports all 


* Edward Gibbon 


ibe the most amusing characters 
he eighteenth century is Edward 
Lina lazy man more or less 
that wrote a great. book: 
chp “a thousand times the’ reading 
of Samuel ‘Pepys, but some- 
‘seem much alike. Gibbon 
ot a philanthropist nor an-altru- // 
’ was not morally or physically 
0, >» yet if it be not heroism -for a 
7 who is not particularly in- 
riou hes ‘an assured place in very 
_ iety and is possessed of easy 
i Eeaeuive to write such a jbook 
i 1e and Fall” and then.to 

it, if it be not heroism to do this, 

in uly it argues the possession. of 
wer of achievement beyond the 

; I have always thought, be- 

ave seen instances of ‘it, that 

» feeling against this man 
‘Marcellinus. and | 


was felt by journeymen’ i 


who could not- quite 
na how he was able to write 


‘aya: Fall” is one of the 

nts of English literature 

s of ce genedl to this I’ make 

© add that it is .a’great monu- 

0 rie Some years ago, an 

: iaien ito good enough to ask 

, book r-his' son to read 
ro“ Deciiite and Fall” was 

‘but wish it could have 

4 ce os Brey in».a:style that of 

beautiful, though pompous 

‘others, ornate; at others, 

h ‘the indefinable tone that 

- But as a general 

ibb n’s style is easy, handsome, 

is and clear; it reminds one 

cx ‘that France of the eight- 

: rand the England, too, 

y so: well and which gave 

h praise and'.we may call 

_ _ It is’ not a safe style for 

| for a very slight devi- 

jm its essential rule at once 

it verg Ag ack the ridiculous, 

think we can take 

ny “le style, c’est 

d say that in.a case like 

| Bh understand that here 

© was his own style. He 

«that; had witnessed 


liberty and much 

g e, but was one in point 

sclety where elegance 

E piace tn social and lit- 

28. The rationalism of 
‘France had in no wise 

atthe traditions of beauty and 

a later: generation was 

9 deric e because it was igno- 

1 ‘am perfectly willing to 
‘that no one can lay a railroad 
2 a vt and silk smaliclothes, 

he other hand, the railroad 

aT mts to show no “Decline and 


ay ists t 


wit 


> my x J 


« nt eye 


is ‘always: a pleasant book, 
not raucous and it is not 

its was vain of it and 

‘ht to. be. It is a monu- 

1 and labor, but the man 

‘to- make it, loved 

a - His was not a 
F beauty like Milton’s; 

the \self-asserting, prog- 
y ; he was not at all 
man that you would 


’ 
2: an, 

Phe ° 
a 
ragy gy ter 
Weal 
4 a 4 . 

‘ epi 


7 


' 
a" P— 
14332 
oa a8 
ome 
NE le 


‘e cannot make Edward Gib- 


y be the author of a great| 


j night and, having shaved next morning, 


| into court and spend a boisterous, 
py day. He had to do what he 


| Could do best and that was writing a 
54 book like the “Decline and Fall.” 


You do not put a typewriting ma- 
chine on a Louis XVI desk and you 
must not ask a man like Gibbon io 


:3 compose some highly useful work on 


machinery or organized charities; he 
is not bent in that direction, but he 
can do other work and that better 
than any have done it hitherto. 
we read his letters and his agutobi- 
Ography, we do not have to love him, 


‘| but we can thank him for being inter- 


esting. He is what.we see all about 
us, a man whose work largely con- 
tradicts his way of living and through 
whose mere human littleness, that we 
plainly share, is strained some of that 
great realness that we would all 
manifest. J. H. S. 


HONOLULU LORDS 
OF TRAFFIC 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


As I stood hesitant one bright morn- 
ing on one of Honolulu’s busiest cor- 
ners, a stranger accosted me., 

“I crave your pardon, sir,” he said, 
“and likewise the privilege of asking 
you a few extraordinarily — 
questions. ot 

A pair of gray eyes twinkled SR, 
ously as he spoke, so I ventured to 
reply. 

“If you can propound questions 
which are more foolish than the aver- 


age, I shall consider myself privileged 


to hear them, sir.” 

The twinkle became.a smile. 

“Very well,” he said, - ‘‘Is that man” 
—pointing to a khaki-clad personage 
occupying the center of the street in- 
tersection—“taking setting-up exer- 
cises, executing one of your hula 
dances, or being initiated into the 
Shrine?” 

‘The question was an apt one, as I 
saw upon actually stopping to look 
at that which I had seen un- 
seeingly hundreds of times. There, 
clad in the broad sombrero and sensi- 
ble khaki uniform of the. Honolulu 
police force, stood a brown-skinned 
son of Hawaii, impassively directing 
the heavy traffic which during busi- 
ness hours flows across the intersec- 
tion of Fort and King streets. At 
times he would raise both arms 
shoulder-high, beckoning slightly with 
one hand to whatever drivers were 
next to cross. Again he would form 
a right angle with his extended arms, 
at the same time waving some motori&t 
past and around him. His motions 
were sinuous and undulating, not dis- 
similar to those of the hula dancer to 
which the stranger had compared 


them. He was. grace of pose and move- 


ment incarnate. 

I turned to the stranger. 

“Your question is neither very fool- 
ish nor very difficult of answer,” I 
said. “That man is a' traffic cop. He 
is not doing the hula, though I dare- 
say he numbers it among his ac- 
complishments. He is actually di- 


recting traffic. af this street intersec- | 


tion. If you observe closely you may 
in time Jearn how he does it.” 

“My friend;’ the stranger replied, 
“I owe you a debt of gratitude. I 
might. never have guessed that man’s 
true mission in life had you. not en- 
lightened me. Good day to you, and 
many thanks.” 

So we parted, still strangers: ‘but 
that chance meeting served to open my 
eyes to the picturesqueness of one 
sight which to me had become a mere 
commonplace, and for that I am 
thankful indeed. 

The usual species of traffic cop, :f 


If 


into the marts of trade is a bronzed 
giant who rejoices in the name Ala- 
pai. Now Alapai, while apparently 
of a generally sunny disposition, 
takes his calling in life most seri- 
ously. Perhaps that is because his 


is the most difficult corner, from a. 


standpoint of traffic, in Honolulu; the 
place where Emma Street strikes 
Beretania from the east, while Alakea 
and Union come in at angles from the 
west, neither of them meeting Bere- 
tania at points quite opposite Emma. 
At busy hours, machines approach this 
corner from five directions at once, 
all honking, tooting or sirening for 
recognitions. - Then it is that the 
genius of Alapai asserts itself. Un- 
moved amid the turmoil and con- 
fusion he stands,. beckoning to drivers 
approaching from one of the five di- 
rections, waving them past; then 
motioning to those on another street, 
and so on about his five-spoked wheel, 
in constant rotation. Nor.is Alapai 
content merely to beckon by lift of 
hand or crook of finger. As he sig- 
nals with his hand, he back-tilts his 
head, af the same time screwing up 
his features as if helping to drag 
that car across the intersection. 
the gears mesh and the machine gets 
safely under way, an expression of 
deep relief o’erspreads Alapai’s ample 
features, as at a bit of work well 
done. But let some hapless motorist, 
flustrated at being suddenly singled 
out as next to cross, fumble and stall 
his engine, and Alapai’s face becomes 
a study! It registers great regret. 
Then as the clumsy one fumbles in- 
effectually with gears and starter, the 
expression of sorrow gives way to one 
of disgust too deep for words. For 
a moment he stands thus, looking 
what no words could express; then 
turns to beckon others on, leaving the 


Stalled one to ignominy. for a time. 


One other of the city’s traffic bosses 
has come particularly to my notice. 
He is the stern-visaged Hawaiian who, 
with his umbrella-covered 
chair, rules-over the intersection of 
Fort and Beretania streets. He him- 
self is a man of fev. motions. -I 
have seen him glance over his shoul- 
der at a machine approaching. him 
from the rear, and signal with a mere 
flick of the wrist without once alter- 
ing the position of his body. Of the 
motorist he requires, signals .complete 
in every detail, however. I: have per- 
manently lost: what prestige I may 
have had with that man simply be- 
cause I one time thoughtlessly gave 
the straight ahead signal with pointed 
finger instead of with the full ex- 
tended hand’ as specified in some of 
the many regulations. I was halted 
on the occasion of this offense, and 
was lecturefl severely before sundry 
guffawing fellow citizens, and hgve 
since been subjected to the closest and 

ost suspicious scrutiny whenever I 

nd it necessary to pass the Beretania- 
Fort .Street corner during business 
hours. | 

Thanks, then, to the stranger, I am 
coming to know and to appreciate the 
peculiar qualities and characteristics 
ofthe men who do their share toward 
reconciling Honolulu to the motorist. 
Doubtless I shall continue my closer 
scrutiny ‘of these lords of the traffic 
until some day, forgetting the signals 
in watching the man, I shall endeavor 
to cross some street on which a street 
car and two or three machines have 
previously been given right of way; 
but even in such a contingency I have 
faith in the ability of those traffic cops 
to extricate me somehow. 


A MINISTERIAL 
LIBRARY 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


A Ministry of the Crown or of the 
State; no matter how small and un- 
important may be the nation, is neces- 
sarily a place where the utmost con- 
fidence and secrecy obtains. Yet 


‘there are occasions when a visitor 


may be admitted into its innermost 
recesses. Such an occasion was that 
when I was invited by the librarian 
of the Foreign Office in a certain 
capital in Europe to see his library. 

It may be said that his appoint- 
ment is a comparatively recent one, 


AS” 


canvas 


iman I helped my father*to take down 


gallery, and served as resting places 
for hymn and prayer-books; the major 
part of the old pulpit; an assortment 
of various. pieces of oak, such as sev- 
eral small let-down seats—‘dicky seats’ 
Of a different interest were the —for children. 

credentials of ambassadors, which| “Althotgh the Sulgrave Washingtons 
seemed to increase in gorgeousness as | did not see these later pieces of oak, 
the size and importance of the coun-/|for they left that village for Brighton 
try diminished. Notable exceptions to/over a hundred years before these 
this, of course, were those of Japan| were placed in the church, yet no relic 
and China, the latter of which was;connected with Sulgrave Church can 
one of the most brilliantly got up) fail to be of surpassing interest to 
books I have ever seen. It was writ-|all who treasure the name of Wash- 
ten on vellum folded so that’ the/| ington.” 


pages should fall back. to back, and 
was bound in silk, very beautiful de- BOUND FOR THE 
YALE BOWL 


could sign “Guillaume, -Empereur,” and 
one from von Bethmann-Hollweg with 
.the news of the breach of relations be- 
tween Germany and England, were in 
French. 


signs in thread of red and gold being 
worked on the outer: covers. By 
way of contrast there was inside it 
the translation into French written on 
a single slip of office scrap paper. 

While .examining these-one learnt 
that while French is still the language 
of diplomacy in general, and as a rule 
is spoken by the foreign ambassadors 
and their chancelleries,in their deal- 
ings with this country (the language 
of which is quite different from. those 
of any of the great powers), not only 
do England ‘and «America _ prefer. to 
use their dwn tongue, but Japan and 
a few small nations’ Bae yelish. 


WASHINGTON .PEW 
- PANELS FOR SALE. 


To Americans.—O]d Oak for Sale trans 
Sulgrave Church: iricludes- part of the 
Washingtons’ Pew.—Réctor, Greatworth, 
Banbury. (The Times, London.) 


Although the above announcement 
does not as yet appear to have. cre- 
ated any very great excitement among 
English collectors of the antique, it is 
of special interest to Americans, The 
reason is explained in the following 
statement of historical facts by the ad- 
vertiser the Rev. W. G. Cruft, rector of 
Greatworth, a village near Sulgrave. 

“When the Sulgrave Church was re- 
stored in 1885-86, a considerable quan- 
tity of old oak paneling and other 
pieces of oak of various ekinds were. 
taken by the contractors for the res- 
toration in part payment for’ their 
work. At least half (the other portion 
seems to have been cut up for various 
joinery work in this district) of this 
oak was purchased from one of. the 
contractors .by Mr. Kincaid-Lennox of 
the. Manor Housé™at Thorpe Mande-. 
ville, an adjacent village to Sulgrave. 
He used & small quantity in his own 
house, but: kept the rest. in one of his |. 
outbuildings until he sold all the con- 
tents*of the Manor House by public]. 
auction ‘in May, 1918. | 

“I as rector of Greatworth, another |. 
village very near Sulgrave, bought the 
whole of the oak at. the sale, thus 
saving-it from dispersal. Soon after- 
ward I discovered that among this 
very. miscellaneous collection of oak 
were three framed pieces of paneling) 
which had formed part of ‘the Manor 
House pew at the east end of the 
south aisle ‘of Sulgrave Church. It | 
was, of course, in this pew, anciently 
called a seat, that the Washingtons sat 
when they lived at the. Manor House, 
which the first Lawrence Washington 
bought in March, 1539-40. 

“T was first informed of the identity 
of the three pieces of oak paneling 
with part of the Manor House pew by 
John Charles Taylor, builder and con- 
tractor of Culworth, end formerly of 
Sulgrave. On seeing them at Great- 
worth rectory Mr. Taylor excla\med, 
‘I rémember these pieces perfectly 
well, and I’can tell you exactly where 
they came from. They weré part of 
the. Manor House pew, and as a young 


We are only the most minor of minor 
teams, but we are bound for New 


be overwhelmed, and our feelings, I 
Suppose, are as conflicting and as ex- 
alted as those of the football squad 
on like expeditions. The coach has 
selected our eleven from all the la- 
crosse candidates; we know that we 
shall do all we can, and perhaps a 
little more. Therefore, not ours the 
responsibility, and we sink back to 
enjoy our Pullman car. 

_| Hor the’ last month we have been 


sheep. We have gone to béd at 10, and | 


all over a field of an acre or so from 
2 till 5 every afternoon, and obediently 
taken showers afterward. We have 
been permitted to study in the inter- 
vals. 

Now, therefore, we are simply bub- 
bling with vigor. We can field a 
bounding rubber ball back, forward or 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


In clumsy masculine effort to thread 
his. instrument 


sideways, without missing our stride, 
and snap it with bent lacrosse stick 
half toward the goal, without missing 
a breath. Better still, we have learned 
to play with each other. Our team- 
work, the coach himself admits, is 
“not so very bad.” He even said once 
that it was “fair.” Let a particular 
man of us catch the ball, and the rest 
can run to our :rightful spots almost 
blindfolded. Once a forward has pulled 
the ball out of the air with his Stick 
and you will see us all scatter for the 
next move in the play, as precisely as 
though we had practiced no other for- 
mation all the week. 

It is pleasant to reflect on this as 
the dry foliage and hard ground sweep 
by. outside. The ground is our con- 
Stant topic. Will the bounces be high 
today, or low? They say they. have 
let.the grass grow in the Bowl this 
year. That will slow the game up, 
if it is true, and make harder work 
for our attack. 

We welterweights of the detainee. 
however, will be just as well pleased 
with a “slow” field. Perhaps we are 
a little slow ourselves, at any rate 


that pew at the restoration of Sulgrave 
Church. My father. was one of the 
contractors for the et ghee of the 
church.’ 

“This testimony: was  sumiosinilah’tp 
confirmed by that of Mrs. Susan Neale, 
now of Greatworth but of Sulgrave 
before her marriage. In a duly signed 
and witnessed statement Mrs. Neale 
writes, ‘I have recognized it as being 
beyond all doubt or question part of 
the -paneling of the Manor House 
pew, which was formerly in Sulgrave 
Church, in which pew I was accus- 
tomed to sit constantly for nearly 20 
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Haven to distinguish ourselves or to 
'word paid to Disraeli for his novel 
the | 


|as carefully, guarded as so many prize | when 


(come during the 
;The great exhibition of 1851 resulted 


ter. 


and attacks it with a needle. The sym- 
pathy of near-by women almost over- 
comes their reticence as he purses his 
lips in clumsy masculine effort to 
thread his instrument. Over at the 
far end of the swaying express, our 
goal keeper has persuaded some one 
to toss tennis balls at his legs, which 
he is fending very cleverly from a 
mythical goal. 

If only he can do as well, two hours 
from now, we think. If only our new 
plays will go as. smoothly then as 
they have in practice. 
stop raining, if only— 

“New Haven!” bawls the guard. 

We tumble into-our coats, out of. 
our seats and issue forth, bound for | 
the fray. 


LONDON, 1871 
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The one-shilling-and-three-pence a | 


“Lothaire,” which, published 
previous year, one still had to wait 
for at Mudie’s, had not ceased to as- 
tonish in 1871. 

Frederic Edward Weatherley was 
in 1871 a young Oxford “coach,” who 
had, for the last year or two, taken 


to writing songs, a habit which he | 
declared, at the Jubilee Dinner given | 
him in 1919, he had caught from an 


irresponsible friend of Thackeray's 
taken into his father’s house. It was 
waiting for an unpunctual 


‘pupil that he afterward knocked off | 


got up at 7; we have run at full speed | “Nancy Lee,” ‘of which, set to music. 
and sung by Stephen Adams, 250,000. 


copies were sold in the first 12 
months. At the standard royalty then 
in vogue, 3 half-pence a copy, this 
works out at £3 a word, including 
the “yo ho’s” and making no deduc- 
tion for repetition... After “Nancy 
Lee,” Mr. Weatherley did more song 
writing than “coaching”; though, 
called to the bar in 1887, he practiced 
for a while on his native circult—the 
western. 

A similar conversion from grave to 
gay, from education to recreation, has 
befallen a building, the date of the 
opening of which by Queen Victoria, 
was announced toward the end of Jan- 
uary, 1871. The Albert Hall, the least 
fickle of buildings to look at, illus- 
trates better, perhaps,.than anything 
else in London the change that has 
last half-century. 


in an enormous profit, some of which 
the commissioners invested in land 
across the road. On this land was 
built the unsutcessful great exhibi- 
tion of 1862; it is ow occupied by the 
Imperial Institute, the Natural His- 
tory Museum, and other public institu- 
tions of staid and circumspect charac- 
In the same year was started a 
fund to erect a permanent home for 
“the advancement of the arts and 
sciences and works of industry of all 
nations in fulfillment of the: intention 
of Albert, Prince Consort.” The pub- 
lic response was somewhat languid 
until the Prince of Wales called to- 
gether a committee of gentlemen, and 
the commissioners of 1851 granted a 
999 years’ lease of three acres of the 
said land at:is..a year. The money 
was flowing in freely, when the fail- 
ure of Overend, Gurney & Co. gave the 
City “Black Friday,” and, in the finan- 
cial panic that ensued, the Albert Hall 
was again almost entirely forgotten. 
Then Lucas, the contractor, came to 
the rescue. It was proposed to sell 
the seats in perpetuity on the basis of 
£100 a seat. For this sum one could 
acquire a revolving seat in the arena 
for 999 years. For a box of 10 seats— 
whether revolving or not does not 
appear—the price was £1000, and so 
on. Lucas offered to take over £38,- 
000 worth of the seats provided he 
received the contract at £200,000, and 
he got it. But at the date of the an- 
nouncement of the opening on March 
29, a great many of the seats were 
still going a-begging. 

The Albert Hall, like the Albert Me- 
morial, which was not unveiled till 
1875, may be more truly called one 
of the sights of London than one of its 
beauties. Even Herbert Spencer waxed 
grimly merry over the memorial with 
its superabundance of gilding, so 
grossly excessive that the artist after- 


If only it — 


"THIS YEAR’S FRENCH 
LITERARY: PRIZES 
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The custom of awarding literary 
prizes in France may have its didad- 
vantages. The chief disadvantage is 
good books cannot be written for com- 
petition and it is to be feared that too 
many young authors keep their eyes 
fixed upon a special jury. Neverthe- 
less the French literary prizes do 
' bring out new talent. They do call 
'@ttention to men who would remain 
comparatively unknown and who would 
pete have to struggle unrecog- 
nized for many years. There is always 
}at work a number of elder authors, 
| sifting, judging, all that is produced. 
| Nothing can escape notice. It may be 
‘that the system is unfair to those who 
just fail to be chosen-——not always be- 
y have less talent but be- 
cause they are not aided by adven- 
|titious circumstances. The prize 
‘winners monopolize the attention of 
the public. 

This year there are two exception- | 
ally interesting prize winners. One is 
René Maran, author of the novel 
“Batouala,” and the other is Raymond 
Escholier, author of “Cantegril.” They 
are particularly interesting because 
they have been discovered in strange 
places. René Maran is a full-tlooded 
African Negro. He is a French 
colonial administrator, far from 
' Paris, in the very heart of Africa, 
on the shores of Lake Tchad. His 
book contains vivid pictures of life 
in equatorial Africa. It is a powerful 
plea for the black race, and it is 
specially noteworthy that the Aca- 
démie Goncourt, instead of being 
prejudiced against the book and the 
author on account of their color, 
received them with greater sympathy. 
France, indeed,- makes little distinc- 
tion between black and white. She 
does not draw the color line. She 
encourages the educated blacks, over 
whom she has control, to consider 
themselves as French as the citizens 
of the metropolis. Mr. Maran, in fact, 
is not at all a supporter of white 
rule, and deprecates many of the 
misdeeds of colonization. He has 
chosen to write simply and sincerely 
of that which he knows. He tells of 
his own people. It is just because he 
has remained faithful to the genius 
of his race, although strongly impregz- 
nated. with French culture, that he 
has produced a book which is en- 
tirely worthy of the Prix Goncourt. 

If it is,extraordinary to find a lau- 
reate of literature in the depths of 
the African continent, it Is perhaps 
still more extraordinary to find a lau- 
reate of literature in the depths of the 
Quai d’Orsay! Raymond Escholier, to 
whom goes the Prix Femina-Vie Heu- 
reuse, is a politician, inasmuch as he 
is a chef de cabinet of Mr. Briand; 
but he is nevertheless a man of cul- 
ture. He holds another official posi- 
tion—that of curator of the Victor 
Hugo Museum. When and how he 
finds time to write vivid pictures of 
the Pyrénées is a puzzle. But although 
he has lived all his life in Paris. and 
although he has been immersed in 
public affairs, he has never forgotten 
his origin. He is still a Gascon, and 
he writes of the country of Gascony 
in “Cantegril”’ with rare zest. 

These are the two principal prize- 
winners of the year. They would cer- 
tainly have remained undiscovered to 
the general public had they not been 
brought into prominence by the award 
of the prizes for the best works dur- 
ing the year. 
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years, when my. father, Mr. Henry. 
Webb Cooke, was tenant of the Manor 
Farm Sulgrave, and we lived in the 
Manor House there.’ wy, ; 

“Thus there is no‘doubt at all_about 
the authenticity of this most interest- 
ing relic of George ‘Washington's an- 
cestors at Sulgrave. ~ 

“The three pieces of the pew are all 

of the same height, namely 3 feet 6 
inches, but one of them is as wide as 
the other two combined. The total width 
of the three is 8 feet. Each of them has 
had its framing repaired to.some ex< 
tent ata ripened modern date, 
perhaps about ‘1800; but the panels 
themselves are all ancient, as is nearly 
all the molding that runs round them 
inside. the outer frame. In fact,-it is 
not at all unlikely: that these panels 
are much. older than the-time of.the 
Washingtons, and that they originally 
formed part of;the medieval screen of 
Sulgrave Chuach,. ‘When such chan- 
cel screens were taken down about 
1550—as they usually were, under the 
influence of the refarmers of that 
period—it was not uncommon for the 
squire of the village to buy, or per- 
haps commandeer, part of the screen 
in order to make a pew for himself 
and his family. 

“Tt is very probable that Lawrence 
Washington did so at Sulgrave Church, 
for these panels of his pew are ex- 
actly similar in character to those of 
such chancel screens as escaped the 
hands of the destroyers in 1550, and 
still ‘exist in some English churches 
todas. 

“Besides these three pieces of the 
old Washington ‘pew, the collection of 
Sulgrave Church oak now in the pos- 
session of the rector of Greatworth, 
comprises many other interesting ; 
items. It includes a piece of paneling 
four feet square and probably as old 
as the Washington pew; several 
lengths of later paneling which formed 
the front of the gallery, which was 
erected in the church about 1800; some 
very thick oak posts ‘that supported 
the gallery; many narrow pieces which 
ran along in front of the seats of the 


ward charged with its removal made 
a.small fortune out of his scrapings. 
Yet the Albert Hall reflects the 
spirit of its period the more faithfully 
because of its very shortcomings. It 
was the sincere expression of a genu- 
ine desire to bring about a wider ap- 
preciation and 4 more dignified con- 


and he has put into his work all the 
energy and efficiency of the proverbial 
new broom. Consequently it is prob- 
able that this library is the most 
up-to-date in its contents and meth- 
ods of any ministerial department in 
the world. Not only has the quill 
disappeared, but the part played by 
the steel or gold pen is small indeed 
compared with that of the typewriter; 
while the card index and automatic 
‘files fill the spaces between book- 
shelves. 

Of the books numbering altogether 
something between five and _ ten 
thousand, one need say little. Written 
in almost every modern language as 
well as in Latin, most of them are 
such as might appear in the library 
of any international lawyer. One felt 
a certain measure of surprise, how- 
ever, in observing certain books, 
chiefly English and American, on 
what may be called the lighter side 
of international relations, until one 
realized that such books are often of 
considerable value in assisting the 
study of the people about whom they 
are written. Such works as Henry 
James’ “Within the Rim,” Desmond 
Shaw's “The Soul of Denmark.” the 
reminisences of G, W. E. Russel, are 
not exactly boeks on diplomacy, but 
they find a place in this library. 

When we turned to the files of docu- 
ments, however, the general interest 
was extended. Here-were pompous 
formal communications and declara- 
tions of law and policy, wordy tomes 
that required study to unravel their 
purport. Here also was’ the simply 
worded note of King George written 
on notepaper that, save for the Royal 
Arms. at the head, might have em- 
anated from the humblest suburban 
dwelling in the land. This was writ- 
ten in English, the reply, of which a 
copy’ was filed alongside, being in 
French. In English also was a letter 
signed, “Your good friend, Woodrow 
id poetry, as. applied particularly | Wilson, President of the United States 
he was/|to motion. — of America.” Most of the communi- 
oy, top| Firs “of these lords of the thorough-| catfons, hdwever, including one from 
ov are Re mis on my daily journey | Wilhelm von Hohengollers, when he, 


we never have quite approved of all 
the dodging and twisting that there 
ds. in Jacrosse. These whipper-snap- 
per attackers (we say) have a trick 
of getting out of our path just when 
we most want to come down on them 
properly. Let there he a wet field, 
and let them but. once come in the 
range of our sticks—after that, leave; ception of the arts, sciences and in- 
them to us! » .dustries of the world at large. And 
We of the defehse are the redoubt- | 28 regards music, these objects were 
able “iron-men” of the team, the’ undoubtedly attained. 
“bu'ldogs.” We like to swagger | The determination that the hall 
among these lithe attackers whom we; Should hold at least 10,000 persons 
considerably outweigh. Ours not “ed almost compelled the architect to take 
make the thrilling run, dazzling shot, | for his model a building ‘designed for 
sparkling pass, but rather to gobble! Widely different purpose—the Colos- | 
up the lone runner, and smother| Seum at Rome. The only roof that a’ 
massed attack, When the tide is run-| building of this type can afford is | 
ning strong against us we stand to-/| the sky, and in the English climate. | 
gether in a dogged ring before our; the primary need of any building is a 
goal, and dare them to come on. After/ roof. This was in truth a putting the 
all, a heroic. defense—we think—has | lid on it as far as beauty was“con- 
something about it which all the| cerned. To this day the hall provides | 
glamour of attack can never quite | ' admirable shelter to mueic of a solemn | 
equal. /and massive character, but the more ' 
Thé tricks of our own forwards| flexible types have found more conge- 
would never deceive us. ‘Little Billy; nial homes elsewhere. As a place ‘of | 
there, for instance, lolling in the plush | exhibitions, artistic or industrial; the | 
seat, is a desperate runner, but once! Albert Hall has almost ceased to/! 
you corner him, he always doubles! count. And its founders would have) 
back after his first dodge, and you can held up their hands at the things that | 
get him at the turn if you are quick. | /go on there now. One recalls being | 
Leslie, on the other: hand, tells you by | there a couple of years ago at a Sun- | 
his eyes, in close quarters, where he/ day afternoon concert. The concert | 
will jump. Quite between ourselves,| was preceded by an hour's recital on_ 
the attack isn’t all the papers say it | the organ, and, it being thought that | 
is—compared with the defense—but! the men would prefer airs they knew | 
for,all,that they do very well, and/to selections from Handel, one had 
no other team can match them. thousands singing in lusty unison, 
It is beginning.to rain outside. Rain | “I’m trying to be good, but the girls 
or shine. we shall play today, and there; won’t let me.” This at the Albert 
is: no use. fidgeting over it, as the; Hall! Andon a Sunday afternoon! 
coach warns us, “fidgeting” vigorously | And: now Rome has insisted on Lon- 
himself. Poor fellow, he is not going | don doing as Rome did, in the building 
to-play in the Bowl. borrowed from Rome: the hall's pre- 
The other passengers take an active! eminence is as the home of gladiato- 
interest in us. For the honor of the) rial displays. Its music favors the} 
university we. refrain from — open) fox-trot, the one-step; and the two, 
demonstration, but. soon -our left! and its art may best be studied in the} 
cover-point, in defiance to all parlor | fancy costumes worn by revelers who 
ca¢ decorum, drags forth a dilapidated | dance dances undreamed of half a 
lacrosse mit well in its third season,| century ago. 
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He rules over the mtersection of 
Fort and Beretania streets 


I may ‘use that term, is not found in 
Honolulu, nor wauld he remain in 
status quo if he.were to be imported. 
I refer to the half man, half autom- 
aton who directs the broad and 
swiftly flowing traffic streams on Fifth 
Avenue, State Street, Market Street, 
and their replicas the United States 
over; who with watch and whistle times 
and controls the movements of those 
streams with the precision of a well- 
adjusted mechanism. Such a being, 
moor at one of Honolulu’s cramped 
corners, confronted with an:intermit- 
tent flow of traffic, with orienta] driv- 
ers and their original code of signals, 
with a thousand. other irregularities, 
would quickly be thrown out of ad- 
justment, and would soon cease en- 
If} tirely to function. Honolulu has there- 

he reese habits | fore. developed a distinctive type of 
ot maar 2 ae ‘by the traffic Pop; a species combining in its 
a, ae yanon tat characteristics marked individuality, 
. originality, ‘and ‘no small measure of 
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Fgh e National Railways of 


‘surplus, the heavy debts that /| 


dec “hme during the ad- 
mn of Fr 0 Perez (under 
ranza) have 
; down, ede to 
stors of the National 
d>ina mmemst ~ 
the Chamber of Deputies in 
opty stb also express 
tk will “place responsibility 
i ugly belongs.” 

Salvador Aviles, chairman of 
on seeeensicatens., of 
rut Deputies, is quoted in 
éf the “Diario Oficial,” 
n Mexico City, as respon- | 
request, that an investiga- 
i into the ement, 
“valuation and recent pur- 
the National Railways of 
of three mem- 
one each by the 
ofthe nae ay the Supreme 
Congress, is 

8 aioe Chamber. 


dition, the di- 


‘Yves Limantour, then 
for Mexico, is in 
¢ financial condition, but 
ibility for this condi- 
to the labor organizations, 
F exorbitant wage demands, 
‘peen met, have constituted 
‘es the national lines sufficient 
ig them to the point of bank- 
‘The statement also cites sev- 

L ru inot contracts. 

gem Inquiry 

[request for the investigation 
oly will be granted. = 
| ot opposed by the Nationa - 
) So of directors, is based on 
su'ts of a comprehensive survey 
within the national 
ust completed by a special board 
tors from the labor organ- 
f all the employees of these 
‘ h comprise virtually 
railroad in Mexico, with 
ae the Southern Pacific, 
ports coast, and the Vera- 
oad Company, running from 
x ‘Mexico City, and owned 
capital. The report of this 
n which Deputy Aviles bases 
aa ok 8 call for an investiga- 
m, declares that more than $20,- 
0 ayerd ($10,000,000) have been 
ape ; that many of the engines 
i me the United 
e old, and practically worth- 
sally when “considéred in 
‘prices paid for them; that 
| | ; merger is unable to employ 
| at gh /men to handle its trains and 
} its other work properly, and, 
y. thet unless thetnational govern- 
to the rescue, the Na- 
jiiways of Mexico will fall 
8, due to the tremendous ex- 
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ea re "presenting the results of 
ow rvey to the Committee on Com- 
nications of the Chamber of Depu- 
ity Aviles presented it to the 
a of directors of the National 
aw ys of Mexico, and asked for a 
fled and official answer to all the 
9 answer was received 
mood to the Committee on 
unications at the same time as 
‘a re ort of the investigating board 
ced unions. 
; = Blamed. 
‘an Perez is not wholly re- 
ib] e” according to the directors’ 
“but rather the Union of 
Conductors, Brakemen and 
which constantly threat- 
Mr. Perez with strikes if the 
s of their members were not in- 
bd, until he finally signed an 
mt calling for ridiculously 
for all the members of: 
; ba. while better train- 
c to union, were: 
wages, ‘solely bécause they 
y to hold up and rob the raill- 
gement. It has been the 
f the present board of direc- | 
National Reilways to re- 
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arrived in. Mexico City they: could not 


, pulk an average-sized 


“Other contracts which were made, 


‘| cancel, were one for the: oil supply, 


which was purchased in the United 
States at $1.90 -to “$2.35 per barrel, 


to 52’cents a barrel, and one for 
anthracite coal, which was contracted 

“Fexas at $9.75 a ton, when it 
Id-have*been purchased in Mexico 
at at $4.87% ‘a ton. ; 

“The ‘coyotes,’ ‘or private companies 
which were allowed to run trains dur- 
ing the Perez and preceding adminis- 
trations, took much of the funds of the 
National Lines. One of these com- 
panies'received $4000 a month for 
each. ‘train it \conducted, but the 
private ‘owners rap the trains them- 
selves and charged! shippers for their 
Own account, thus taking money from 
thé National Lines for trains which 
never were rented to the ‘coyotes,’ 
who got all the money taken in by 
these trains. These ‘coyotes’ had such 
a strangle hold on the railroads and 
the rolling stock that at one time a 
former board of directors thought 
seriously of turning the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico over to them on lease-. 
holds, and allowing them to' operate 
them entirely. . 

“This was the condition of the 
National Lines when the present 
‘board -of directors took hold, and’ 
Since that time the figures show that 
the finances and general conditions of 
the lines have improved. We would, 
however, welcome an investigation, as 
Placing responsibiliy for the depres- 
sion in the lines where it rightfully 
belongs.” 

President Obregon is understood to 
be in favor of the investigation, and 
of the punishment of those responsible 
for conditions found in the National 
Railways of Mexico when the present 
board of f directors took them over. : 
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Prohibition Enforcement Code 
and Control of Penal Institu- 
tions Leading State Issues 
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BOSTON, Massachusetts — Legisla- 
tion covering a wide range of prob- 
lems and -issues from the framing of 

a state prohibition,enforment code in 
hidnony with th e Volstead Act to ef- 
fecting consolidation of state penal 
institutions, will face the General 


| Court of the Commonwealth during the 


1922 session, which opens today with 
formal organization and a _ recom- 
mendatory address by Channing H. 
Cox, Governor of Massachusetts. Indi- 
cations are that the legislative period 
will be marked by even greater activ- 
ity by women’s organizations than 
last year, and that certain construc- 
tive measures proposed will receive 
greater consideration than they ordi- 
narily might. 

Draft of a bill’to sét'tip’a prohibition 
enforcement code for Massachusetts 
was submitted to the 1921 session, re- 
ferred to the Supreme Court for de- 
cision, and the sealed finding of the 
court has been returned to the Legis- 
lature to be opened as soon as the 
question arises. It is felt that the 
weight of sentiment supports such a 
bill on. the fundamental proposition 
that it squares the law of the state 
with that of the nation and assures 
an efficient administration of the law. 

Consolidation of penal institutions 
in place of the present dual system of 
state and county control promises to 
be the subject of acrimonious debate. 
On the grounds of economy and wel- 
fare in administration of the institu- 
tions, both public and official support 
is being. given th ne plan. A _ special 
joint legislative ‘committee recom- 
mended ‘consolidation under a com- 
mission on’ corrections. Opposition 
finds its strength in the so-called 
“county rings,” or county organiza- 
tions headed by officials and their 
supporters. | 
-In .view of unfortunate banking 
activities and closures during the last 
year, sweeping revision of banking 
laws to protect the depositor and the 
public:and restrict some of the prac- 
tices of bank officials is insistently 
demanded... The commissioner of 
banks and a‘ sp&cial committee 
appointed to investigate the question 
have made strong ‘recommendations. 
With regard to the “blue sky” law, 
also, the Stdte Department of Public 
Utilities will ask that its hand be 
strengthened in the direction of allow- 
ing it initiative investigatory powers. 

Capitalizdtion of premium surplus 
was an issue involved in a bill which 
held the center of the floor in argu- 
ment for a wéek or more during the 
The measure was fds- 
‘tered by gas and electric light com- 
panies; was fought on the ground that 
it would eventually react against the 


| public ‘interest; ‘was referred to the 


Public Utilities Commission; has been 
the sub of extended hearing and 
argumentand will be reported on to 
the | ture. 

Among ‘othér issues, daylight sav- 
ing will come before the General Court 
through a movement to repeal the day- 


.| light law put on the statute books last | 
peores b ayeg ds: 


are supporting 


rage J Jaw; laws. remov- 
lega political disabilities. 
‘ sth short ballot; the direct 


‘| when the same or better oil could| _ 
have .been purchased in Mexico at 50 


‘MINIMUM IM WAGE LAW 


| Consumers. League Sinica State 


.Department’s | Petition | for 
Mandatory Provision After 
Survey of Situation i in Industry 


Specially for-The Christiah Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—In giving 
its active support to the petition of the 
Massachusetts Department of Labor 
and Industries for enactment of a bill 
adding a mandatory provision to the 
minimum wage law of the Common- 
wealth, the Consumers League of 
Massachusetts bases its action on in- 
vestigation and survey’ of. conditions 
existing among the 244,000 women and 
girls working in manufacturing and 
mercantile establishments in the State. 
The. survey, in brief, established that, 
while the law had benefited more than 
70,000 women and «4irls, many 
thousands aré working for less than a 
living wage, and it is felt that a man- 
datory provision will go far to remedy 
this situation. 

Just what a living wage is for a 
woman or girl is still a subject of de- 
bate. In October, 1921, the wage board 
in Massachusetts set $13.50. as, the 
minimum for workers in minor lines of | 
confectionery, allowing, for example, 
40 cents a week for carfare with the 
majority of trolley fares 10 cents for 
one trip, and $8.50 a week for board 
and lodgings. The Consumers League} 
points out that in December, 1920, the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor set $20.49 as the 
minimum weekly budget for women 
laundry workers in the District . of 
Columbia. 

Attempt to apply the Massachusetts 
budget revealed that 15, 20 and 40 
cents were all that could be allowed 
for breakfast, lunch and’ dinner, re- 
spectively, with 3 cents a day for 
extras. The Consumers League sug- 
gests that these items require no com- | 
ment, and points out that, although 
the board in the confectionery lines set 
$13.50 as the minimum budget, it estab- 
lished $12 weekly as the ‘minimum 
wage. ° 


Worker Subsidized 


“In order to live on ‘less than a 
living wage,” the League points out, 
“a woman must imperil her general 
welfare or rective some form‘ of sub- 
sidy, whether she lives alone or with 
her family. An employer who pays 
wages below the cost of liivng because 
an employee is living at home, fails 
to realize that the worker is subsidized 
to the extent of her inability to meet 
her full share of the family’s expenses. 
So far as the worker is subsidized, 
just so far is the industry subsidized. 
The public pays the cpst of, public 
and private medical agencies. and 
other forms of charity. 


“The Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts in 1920 spent $38,586.946.48. One- 
third went for the:.:care of ‘broken 
families or ‘broken persons’; .21. for 
institutionak»Gare of: the insane and 
feebleminded; 9.4 -per cent for 
charity. This does not include $900,- 
000 spent by the State for mothers’ 
pensions and 3.4 per cent for penal 
institutions. Beside this public ex- 
penditure of moneys 888 incorporated 
charities spent $25,000,000 in caring 
for 1,000,000 people.” 

The Consumers League adds that, 
over against these conditions, the 
minimum wage law, at a yearly cost 
of $18,000, gives the lowest paid 
women workers the. chance to be self- 
supporting. It is pointed out that the 
highly skilled worker does not need 
the law to help. her bargain for a 
“comfort wage,” but that ‘it safe- 
guards her from the low wage of the 
less skilled which would undermine 
her standards of living.”’ Semi-skilled 


representation on a wage board to 
have their needs made known to their 
employers, to each other and to the 
public. 7 


Industry Benefited 


“A report of the Department ‘of 
Labor and Industries. of 1920,” the 
Consumers League asserts, “says that 
the adoption.of minimum wage rates 
tends to, promote industrial efficiency. 
The mihimum wage law raises rates 
in.the lower paid. employments. The 
waze boards. when acting in good, 
faith, establish mutual consideration 
and confidence between the repre- 
‘séntatives of employers and ont 
ployees which are reflected back into 
the industry. The publication of the 
investigation of an industry often 
brings to the attention of the em- 
ployer facts in regard to living con- 
ditions which he had not realized 
before. It gives him a measuring 
stick by which to compare his estab- 
lishments with,others.” 

‘With régard to opposition to the 
minimum wage law on the ground 
that “it delegates legislative authority 
.to a commission and that it infringes 
upon the property rights guaranteed 
by thé Fourteenth Amendment’to the | 
federal Constitution,” the. decision of | 
the highest court of five states sup- 


_porting the law is cited. The Supreme 


Court of Massachusetts .gave the 
legislation judicial sanction, declaring 
that: “Unless it (the Minimum Wage 
Law) can be said to béar no relation 
whatever to legitimate public inter- 
ests, or to be a palpable invasion of 
private right, liberty and property 
without - constitutional warrant, the 
decision of the General Cour as em- 
bodied in the statute must, stand.” 


am | MR. HAYS PROPOSED AS 


workers, the.league asserts, are pro-/| 
vided with an opportunity through 


’ | posal 4 that bd scebeiin position related 


to that industry, as the position of 
Judge ‘Landis is related to baseball. 

-The position would carry a salary, of 
$150,000 annually on a three-year con~ 
tract.. Mr. Hays said the main objec- 
ttve of the position. would be to help 
the motion picture men through a new 
organization to raise the tone of the 
industry, to uplift it morally and to 
increase the interest of the public. 

Several of the large film companies 
for some. time have been: planning a 
néw organization to supplant, if not to 
reorganize, the National Association 
of the Motion Picture Industry, and it 
is understood that if Mr. Hays accepts, 
he will be Jegal and business head of 
this organization. 


CHANGES PLANNED 
FOR ELLIS ISLAND 


More Comfort for Immigrants 
to Be Sought by Increasing 


and ., Remodeling Quarters 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
‘from its Eastern N ews Office 


‘NEW YORK, New York—Recom- 
mendations to improve conditions. on 
Elis Island have. been made by the 
volunteer’ advisory committee on. im- 
migration, and Robert E. Tod, com- 
missioner of immigration, will put 
them into effect at once. 

This. committee was appointed by 
W. %W.. .. Husband, 
General, last June and made a survey 


of conditions. While the report has 
no binding effect it has been approved 
and madé official by the commissioner- 
general, and James J. Davis, Secretary 
of Labor. The principal recommenda- 
tiams are: 

Designation of an official director of 
information, in. charge of welfare 
+work;’ appointment” of interpreters 
having social. -work training, for 
service among those awaiting inspec- 
tion, and development of a plan for 
systematic interchange of. permissible 
information between those detained 
and their friends, and between niem- 
bers of families n separated from 
each other;. separate qtarters 
special conveniénces ‘for women with 
young children, with trained workers 
in charge; separate religious services 
for all classes of immigrants eas .re- 
quired; authorized representatives of 
private welfare organizations who may 
assist in welfare work after they have 
been duly examined, and some welfare 
workers to be on duty at all times, 
instead of during the day only; when 
aliens are debarred and are ‘to be de- 
ported, the reason shall be explained 
to them, and to relatives and friends, 
wherever practicable. 

Commissioner Tod says that under 
the new plan official interpreters will 
meet arriving aliens when they are 
put on board the bargés which con- 
vey them to Ellis Island, and will 
furnish them with information dur- 
ing the entire period of detention. 
Immigrants, instead of being held on 
the barge until inspection has been 
made, will be taken ‘to commodious 
receiving rooms -in the main immigra- 
tion building, while awaiting examina- 
tion: Official interpreters will also be 
on duty in the receiving rooms:  ~ 
A large room on the ground floor 
of the main building is to be used as 
a day room for detained women with 
children, with conveniences for the 
care of children, and‘ both .mothers 
-and children will have access to 
recreation grounds, equipped as. play- 
grounds Other large rooms with 
porches overlookipg the bay will be 
available as day rooms for other im- 
migrants, 80 that those détained for 
‘any: length of time will have pleasant 
day quarters. 

Another large outside room is to be 
equipped: fora dormitofy for: those 
women and children ;who are now 
obliged to occupy the general dormi- 
tories. ‘ 


PAY WITHHELD OF 
‘TRANSIT COMMISSION 


Special to The Chfistian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK; New York—wWith less 
than half a dozen ‘city and. county 
offices hetd by Republicans, the first 
full day of Mayor John F. Hylan’s 
second term. was marked yesterday by 
the refusal of the new- Tammany 
‘Board of. Estiniate to advance the 
$118,000-needed to meet the balance of 
oo Commission’s: salaries for 

Only the comptroller and the presi- 
dent of the borough of Manhattan 
voted for the appropriation, on the 
ground that the commigsion’s expenses 
were mandatory on the city. Some of 
the opponents, including the Mayor, 
took occasion to prot@st. the commis- 
sioners’ action. ia ee their. ‘sal- 
aries. 


CALIF ORNIA COLLECTS 


Special to The Christian Science sebsaton 
SANTA BARBARA, Califprnia—One 
of the largest inheritance taxes ever 
patd into the Treasury of this State 
was ordered here recently, by Judge 


S. E. Crow, iti the estate of Charlotte 
Bowditch. “The property consigts of 


totaling $360,527.61, the tax on which 


‘Number of Welfare Workers: 


Commissioner- 


with | 


BIG INHERITANCE TAX: 


-real estate and = personal property, 


PAPERS ARE ASKED 
TO STUDY LABOR 


Bureau of Industrial Research 
Urges Press to Investigate Its 
Own Equipment for Handling 
News of Working Conditions 


Special to The Christian Sctence Monitor 

from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—A challenge 
to the initiative of the press, urging 
the press to lead the public through 
its plant and see how the wheels go 
round which grind out Labor news, is 
the manner in which the Bureau of 
Industrial Research describes its pro- 
posal that the newspapers of the 
United States themselves investigate 
their methods and standards of hand- 
ling reports of industrial affairs. 

The bureau recommends 6 “in- 
stead of each side trying to ‘score off 
the other,” an investigation be made 
according to an outline which it has 
submitted. This would include first, 
a comparative analysis of practice in 
covering four representative sorts of 
news, sports, finance, politics, Labor, 
comprising the number of reporters 
and editors in each group, their train- 
ing and experience, technical equip- 
ment and standards as to what consti- 
tutes news. 


Study of Labor News 


Questions would go further in the 
Labor department and would deal in 
addition with a separate Labor room, 
subscription to Labor papers and gov- 
ernment_reports; special training of 
reporters, number of Labor leaders 
known personally, number of strikes, 
conventions on negotiation, union 
elections or conventions covered by 


|} each reporter, number of extra men 


competent to cover Labor: 

Such an inquiry would include a 
comparison of average American 
Labor news practice with average 


European practice, using specific cases. 


for illustration; for example, British 
reporting of the first Sankey Coal 
Commission: with American reporting 
of President Wilson’s bituuminous 
coal commission. It would include 
comparison of average Labor news 
practice at present with full require- 
ments of the job and an analysis of 
characteristic events. 


Questions should belasked as to 
what facts the public desires to 
know; measures taken to check up 
claims concerning wages, hours, de- 
mands, number of strikers, number 
réturning, violence, -strike-breakers 
and so forth, and measures taken to 
ceyer minorities, unorthodox mové- 


ments and non-English-speaking. rank 


and file. Comparison would also be 
made of average practice with salient 
results. 


Questions to Be Asked 


It would be asked what classes sub- 
scribe to newspapers; if changes in 
treatment of Labor news cause 
changes in circulation, in.advertising; 
if attempts to found Labor papers im- 
ply criticism of present practice; if 
working men prefer Labor papers; 
the reputation of the average news- 
paper’s Labor news among employers, 
among workingmen; what sort of 
episodes or practices determine a 
paper’s reptitation; if cited episodes 
are well founded; if either class offers 
or refuses news to papers, and why; 
and if eithér class has wrecked news- 
papers, and why. 

Such a questionnaire, the bureau 
believes, would be determinedly prac- 
tical, of, by and for newspapers. 

“Public confidence could be insured,” 
it says, “by having a national jury of 
representative newspapermen to whom 
evidence could be submitted publicly 
by printing in the various papers. 
Most of the lines of investigation will 
scarcely be called controversial. They 
do not specify such problems as: 
What relation exists between the 
character of the ownership of news- 
papers and the character of news?” 


The proposal’ follows logically the’ 


analysis of 400 issues of Pittsburgh 
newspapers during the steel strike, in 
“Public Opinion and The Strike,” the 
second volume published by the Com- 
mission of Inquiry of the Interchurch 
World Movement. 


The Pittsburgh Example 


This study, the first of its kind, 
compares headlines, day by day, with 
actual faets; cites stories admitted to 
be false by news editors involved, 
specific cases where unverified stee’ 
company assertions were published 
as news, strikers’ claims suppressed 
and statements about the failure of 
the strike attributed to leaders who: 
“never made them. 

The study also compares more than 
30 full page newspaper adv sotinesnante | 
against the strike with the viewpoint : 


of the same papers’ editorials, and 


finds in the 400 only one story which 


hand investigation. 
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| stebees are extended to newspapers 
outside of Pittsburgh and facts are 
set forth as actually found, during 
the strike, by others than reporters. 

“Steel companies (very few) have 
replied to the Interchurch report by 
saying that, while it may be correct 
on Labor, it is unfair to the com- 
panies,” says the bureau. 

“A leader of the strikers finds the 
report right on the ‘steel trust’ but 
‘unfair to’ the trade unions.’ Some 
church men find it ‘correct on the 
newspapers, but ‘it does not do jus- 
tice to the churches,’ and some editors 
cal] it accurate on Mr. Gary, but ‘too 
sweeping’ in regard to newspapers.” 


GERMAN FLAG AGAIN 
FLYING IN NEW YORK 


Associated Press)—Germany’ s flag 
yesterday reappeared among those of 
other nations which fly from the tall 
buildings of New York’s financial and 
shipping district. : 

It was unfurled fr6m the same flag 
pole, atop No. 11, Broadway, from 
which it was hauled down in the 
spring of 1917, and marked the loca- 


tion of the reestablished consular of; 
fices of thé new German Republic. 
For more than a week representa- 
tives of Consul-General Karl Lang— 
temporarily chargé d’affaires of his 
government at Washington—had been 
preparing for a reopening of the office. 
A score or more of desks, filing cases 
and a couple of steel safes were moved 
across the hall from the office of the 
Swiss Consul, their, custodian during 
the war. Among the missing furnish- 
ings Was an oil painting of former 
Emperor William. The old consular 
seal had also been discarded and the 
stationery took on the new dress of 
the new Germany. 
The flag yesterday waved over a 
scene different from that witnessed at 
its last appearance. Then the build- 
ing was the American headquarters of 
the North German Lloyd Steamship 
Line, now occupied by an American 
steamship firm, and the former Ham- 
burg-American Line building a few 
doors north, is the New York base of 
the United States Shipping Board. 
Just across Broadway on the facade 
of the United States Customs House, 
the shadow of the German flag prior to 
the war could fall upon a statue of} 
“Germania.” The war, however, 
caused “Germania” to disappear and 
in her place now stands “Belgium,” 
remolded by the artist’s chisel from 
the same block of marble. 


RATE REDUCTION 
ON LIGHT SOUGHT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


PROVIDENCE, -Rhode Island — 
que has been served by the City of 

royidence on the Narragansett 
Electric Lighting Company that the 
present lighting rate to householders 
must be lowered to conform with an 
agreement between the company and 
the municipality: The agreement: be- 
tween the city and the lighting com- 
pany stipulated that the present rate 
should exist until six months after the 
‘declaration of peace by’ the United 
States. ~The pfesent rate went into 
effect on December 31, 1917. It was 
an advance of 7 per cent and affected 
25,000 householders. 

Realizing the need of an increase in 
rates to tneet war inflation costs the 
city agreed with the lighting, company 
to allow the higher charges, with the 
proviso that the reversion of the old 
rates would take place six months 
after the technica] end of the war un- 
less sooner reduced by the company. 
The date involved in the agreement, 
the city points out, is January 2, 1922. 
As the relations between the city and 
the lighting company have always been 


request is anticipated. 


NEW YORK, New York—(By The) 


cordial a compliance with the Mayor's | 


RETAILERS EXPECT _ 
BUSINESS REVIVAL 


Better Prospects This Year Than 
Last, Members ‘of National 
Retail Dry Goods Association 
Think, With Greater Stability 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News ce 

NEW YORK, New York — Retail 
trade prospects for this year, accord- 
ing to representative members of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
doing business in large cities and 
small centers, are considered better 


[than for 1921. Recovery is expected 


to be gradual with large sales volume 
expected from early fall until the close 
of the year. More stable business 
conditions are expected with prices 
little changed. 

During the past year retail mer- 
chants took the smaliest net profits on 
which they could do business, Lew 
Hahn, managing director of the asso-: 
ciation, states, adding that any de- 
cline in prices must originate with 
the manufacturer, whose reductions 
the retailer can pass on to the con- 
sumer. The opinion is that the other 
factor capable of bringing about a re- 
duction of commodity prices is lower 
freight rates. 

New England anticipates general 
improvement as unemployment in 
local industries decreases. Merchants 
would welcome lower prices, but as a 
rule they expect stiffening prices with 
a slight drop in certain lines and. 
maintenance of prices on standard, 
advertised brands of merchandise. 

Retailers in middle Atlantic states 
look forward to gradual improvement 
with a decided turn during late sum- 
mer and great activity in the fall. 
They expect a gradual decline in 
prices unless this is checked by manu- 
facturers. 

The south is divided on the retail 
outlook. Richmond, New Orleans, 
Louisville, Atlanta and Birmingham’ 
are optimistic, counting on a_favor- 
able spring and larger fall sales.. The 
south as a whole expects lower prices. 

The middie west, except for Cleves 
land, Ohio, where slow recovery is 
expected, looks for general improve- 
ment and gradual stabilization of 
prices. Grand Rapids reports activity 
in furniture factories, which is said 
to augur wel] for confidence.in gen- 
eral revival of business. ° 

The year looks favorable to the 
west, although improvement is not ex- 
pected before the end of spring. 
Freight rate reduction is considered 


|an important factor there, as the be- 


lief is that lower transportation 
charges will stimulate manufacturing 
and buying. 

Exceptional business is expected 
next fall on the Pacific coast, confi- 
dence being based on the hope of large 
crops and on the belief that unem- 
ployment will by then be eliminated. 
Washington. and Oregon anticipate 
light spring and summer trade because 
of inactivity in mining and low prices 
obtained for agricultural produycts- 
Heavy demand for lumber is expected 
in Washington and renewal of mining 
operations on the northwest coast. Re- 
tailers there look for gradual price 
decline as wages and freight rates are 
adjusted. 


KLANSMEN MUST, UNMASK 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

BALTIMORE, Maryland—Following 
a recent demonstration of four alleged 
Ku Klux Klansmen, the police com- 
missioner of this city has issued 4 
statement to the effect that anyone 
hereafter appearing in public with his 
face covered will be ordered by the 
police to unmask and, failing to do so, 
he will-be arrested on a charge of dis- 
orderly conduct. 
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Send today for Catalogue No. 32 
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The New January Sale Catalogue 


For this occasion we have prepared a new Catalogue— 
a Catalogue that brings this Special Sale to you. 

make your selections, and mail your order to us. 
few days later you receive your parcel. 


You 
A 
In fact, it’s 


quite as though you yourself were shopping in our store. 


At New and Greatly Reduced Prices 


The new January Sale Book contains accurate photo- 
graphs and drawings as well as descriptions and prices 
of Table Cloths, Fancy Linens and Handkerchiefs. 
Towels, Blankets, Comfortables and Bed Linens. 
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Ask for No. 12 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
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a, and~three 


f) Bullty: to 
ent. to trial, 


It! of the sade 


y 
wtbe tack a so many. off 
pleaded eulite” Petes eloquently 
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Special to The. Christian Science Monitor : 
from its-Washitgton News Uftice 
|: WASHINGTON, District of Columbia’ 
—Administration ferces are planning 


Dyer ‘anti-lynching™’ bill today, despite 
the threatened renewal of a Demo-, 
cratic: filibuster, Frank W.. Mondell 
(R.), Representative . from Wyoming, 
| the Republican: flooy leader, declares. 

The anti-lynching bill which precip- 
itated ‘oneof the sharpest ‘filibifsters 
in the''recent history of Congress just 
béfore: recess, is still the. unfinished 
business before the House. Its Demo- 
cratic opponents are doing everything 
in their power to sidetrack it indefi- 
nitely,or ¢lse cause it to be 
to ‘committee for~a eomplete over- 
hauling., -! 

Today being what is known, ‘as “‘cal- 
endar ‘Wednesday, ”* Mr. Mondell pro- 
poses to dispense with the considera- 
tion of personal bills and endeavor to 
jam’ the. anti-lynching bill through in 
the 10 hours’ debate allotted to it un- 
der a special rule giving the- legisla- 
tion a privileged status. The Treasury 
Department appropriation bill, first 
of the supply measures, is to be re- 
ported to’ the House today and a move 
‘will be made to take it up for con- 
sidération tomorrow: *That being the 
case, the charices of delaying the final 
vote on the anti-lynching ‘bill are fa- 
vorable to southern Democrats. 

Since the: measure became the ‘cen- 
ter of attack in the House last month, 
the opposition jas gained consider- 
able. headway. Its clause penalizing 
counties” wherein iynchings. occur’ by 
a $10,000 fine and giving federal 
courts jurisdiction over all lynching 
outrages is held to be clearly uncon- 
utional by its opponents. The 
fact; also; that a “mob” is defined ‘as 
an. assemblage of five or more ‘persops 
is another ‘factor ‘that is creating op- 
position ‘to the legislation among 
‘members’ from’ industrial centers 
where strike tasudities are frequent. 
, Southern Democratic leaders, such 
as. Finis J. Garratt, Representative 
‘from "Tennessee, and James F. Byrnes, 
Representative from South Carolina, 
jhtend to’ condtict another filibuster 
just as lively ‘as the ‘previous one, if 
Repitblicam leaders seek again to 
bring “ap the, bill'on the flbor of the 
‘House. sérgeant-at-arms, in that 
event, wilkfind it a difficult matter to 
locate enough “absentees” to maintain. | 
a quorum ‘to do businéss. 


NATURAL. SCIENTIST Ss 
: _ BUREAU: PLANNED 
has Phe Cnrietan Science Mon 


‘BERKELEY, California tn order 
to explain the discoveries of natural 


= 


iter 


.| scientists “In ~simple words, and to 


reach, with-these. discoveries as Many 
¢eaders of rlewspapers as possible, 
“Sclénce Service, ee distributing - or- 
ganization, has been formed at Wash- 
ington. with, Dr.- W. E: Ritter, head of | 
the Scripps. Institution. for. Biol J 
/Research at La Jolla, California, as 
president. This service will prepare | 
articles covering the latest discoveries } 
‘of natural scientists all-over the coun-. 
try in plain English, for distribution 
to every .newspaper in the United. 
States, 

- The ‘board ‘of. direstors consists of 
three men. each, from .the National 
Academy of Sciences, the American 

tfon for the Advancement of 
Sciehce,, the nal Research Coun- 
cil, and three representative newspa- 
ber men, with three men representing 
ithe. Scripps, estate, which financed the 
. biological laboratory at:La Jolla, and 
is finaticing the “Science Service.” 


e' University’ 


La Jolla is a part of. 
science  de- 


of .California’s natural: 
ea, pysemient | pin" 


PLAN TO CURTAIL - 
. HEALTH SERVICE 
_,. WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


The Bureau of. Efficiency has re- 
commended _to ‘Brigadier - General |- 


pitalization, the return of réserve offi- | 


ers in “the Public’ Health Service to 
Civil, status as an €condmy measure)! 
it was said yesterday at the Treasuty. 
Return. of ‘the ‘reserve officers to 
otvi status bgictans 
(ses. 
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| Gained Cone Headey : NA 


to plunge the House in debate on the{- 


sent back } 


'| Trade Cemmission was frithin 


} ditional, with no -restrictiéns: .as .to 


fous in hindering conipetition. He 


The biological research institution at |, 


Bawyer,. president of the board of hos- | 


me employment -as |- 


agents. to assist in such 
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PERE aos et REY 


The Supreme Court ob tsa Linited 
States Reverses Decision ‘of 
Lower Court and Upholds, 
_ Federal Frade’ “Commission 


7 
on 


WASHINGTON, District of {Columbia 
_'The practice of the Beech Nut Pack-: 
ing Company in its seHing methods 
was found by the Supreme Court. yes- 
terday to be in. restraint of trade and 
in violation of law., 

The court reversed, the detlowei of 
ithe lower courts and held the Federal 
its 


rights in ordering | the company to dis- | 


continue its‘ practices. The methods 
of the company, Justice Day statéd in: 
Melivering the. As Gina suppressed 
com petition. 

He stated that thé order of the 
commission is too broad and the court 
prescribed a form of order to be fol- 
lowed in the future. Justicés Holmes, 
McKenna, McReynolds and. mina ad 
dissented. 

. The case if which the: beiniien- was 
rendered was brought, by the Federal 
Trade Commission to enforce“an order 
upon the Beech Nut: Packing Company 
to discontimue its selling practices. 
The circuit’ court of appeals for - the 
second ‘circuit found ‘the company’s 
methods lawful, finding that the Sales 
made by the ‘company were uncon- 


‘resale prices; but that it refused to 
continue business with those who did} 
not maintain the’ prices it suggésted. 
‘Justice ‘Day Stated’ that the system 
of merchandising ‘of. the ‘company 
showed a tendency that was danger- 


stated that the facts showed the com- ; 
paniy’s practices went far béyond she 
refusal] to sell goods persons who 
failed to sell at set prices as in the 

Colgate case. The company's meth- 
ods, he said, were. “a scheme to 
restrain the natural flow of com- 
mer 

‘The ourt’s decision ‘proyides that 
thé Federal Trade Commission “should 
have required the company. to..cease 
‘and desist from carrying into effect its 

called. beech-nut policy by cooper- 
ative methods in which the respondent 
and its distributors, customers and 
agents, undertake to prevent. others 
from obtaining the company’s products 
* less than the prices designated 
by it: 

- “(1)—By . the» practice. of reporting 
the names of dealers who do. not ob- 
sérve such re-sale prices. . 

“(2)—By. causing dealers to be en- 
rolled upon lists of: ‘undesirable pur- 
chasers, who are pot -to be supplied 
with the products of the company. un- 
less and until. they have given satis- 
factory asshrancés of their purpose ta | 
maintain. such PAEDEL ER: ‘prices in 
the future... 

, “(3)-—-By - employing salesmen | -or 
plan by ré- 
porting dealers. who do) not. observe 
resale prices, and giving orders of pur- 
i éhase oly to such jobbers and whole- 
Salers as sell at, the suggested prices. 
and refusing to give such orders to 
+dealers who seil at less than such 
pricés, or who sell to others who sell 
-at. less than such prices. 

*(4)—By. utilizing . ‘numbers - and 
symbols. marked’ upon. ‘cases contain 
ing thelr products witha view-to aa- | 
cettaining the nathes of dealers ‘who || 
sell the company’s products: at less 


than the suggested prices, or who, sell ) : 


to others who:sell at: than ‘such 
prices in order to prevent | ch. ‘dealers 
fron obtaining: the products of the 


mpaty. 
“(5)--Or by utilizing any other 


equivalent cooperative means:of ac- / | 


complishing the maintenance of _ 
fixed by. the: company. se Boe 


DEPOSIT CLAIMED. TO. 


"BE A NATURAL SOAP | 


Speciai to > The Christian Science Monitor, | 
from ea News Office ~ 


closely. ‘in ap 

pearance common gai soap. ~~ 
‘The deposit is'said by gedlogists to 
be a volcanic formatidn.: Its sapon-. 
jaceous qualities arg, ‘due to the fact; 


» 


life.”” 
‘a review of the situation, the commis- | 


-dustries of Massachusetts on outside 


‘agricultural dev 
| project for the Atlantic seaboard may 


Ature depends on making. living. costs 


prevent, efficiency in productive labor 


~} ness with high efficiency, and for pit- 


‘of limiting demand, the commissidn 


family~houses’ costing less: than $12,- 


" emaigies Badan Needed 
—WouldMake Arbitrary.Con- 
trol of. F ood Prices: Criminal 


Specially for The Christian sialic aiontior! 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—Indicating | 
that! housing stringency is not, in its 
opinion, ameéliofated; the -Massachu- 
setts’ Commission on the Necessaries 
of Life recommends to; the General 
Court’ that emergency \rent laws” be 
extended for varying periods. © With 
'| regard to food the cOmmission recon 
mends “that it be made a criminal 
offense. for @ producer. to arbitrarily” 
control the resale price or discriminate 
against a dealer in the distribution of 
commodities . that are necéssaries of 


-Prefacing its recommendations with 
sion: notes thé: dependence of the in- 


sources both for the bases of power, 
heat and light and for food. Trans- 
portation costs add to the costs of liv- 
ing, it is ‘pointed: out,. and aid to 

pment should be 
encouraged ;: while the ‘super-power 


be. viewed with satisfaction. The fu- 
ecmparable : ‘with competitors and us- 


serted: : 

After’ investigation,” the commission 
avers, it has reached the conclusion 
that the meaning of: the | -word “profi- 
teer” .is—"The other’ fellow.” ‘It is 
asserted that some-speculation is un- 
avoidable im operations involving fu- 
ture delivery: and that merchants are 
ntitled “to whatever. profit they may 
make ih’ the legitimate operation of 
their “business, providing market quo- 
tations are followed downward in the 
same ratio as they ate followed up- 
ward.” Protection for the public is 
urged, however, against persons who 
Speculate and interfere with, normal 
‘Gistribution. % : 


industrial Conditions auf 
Marveling at. the results - of. study, '. 
the commission points to conditions 
where overhead expense and/non-pro- 
ductive labor consumes a . large pro- 
portion of the totab.mece 

added that : 

which some conéer 


account of 
head expense: OF sdntimoductive labor 


and cause unduly’ high wages.” — 
ing out that return of compet 
labor conditions has caused unemp!l 
ment, the commission differs with the 
idéa of ‘inaugurating extensive public 
works on the ground that taxes would 
have-to be increased with a retarding 
effect on recovery, 

i: ‘BRaulty adjustmént of retail ,rices 
to’. wholesale’ prices: is pointed: ‘to as 
one of ‘the most ‘significdnt features 
of the year, having been slow, :irregu- 
lar ‘and’. not yet completq It has 
checked business revival. The:  com- 
mission asserts the conviction that 
mahy retail dealers are to blame for 
determining sales prices by replace- 
ment costs, for not condueting busi- 


ting on too many “frills.” ‘Pointing 
out that ‘the ‘public is using its power 


emphasizes the value of thrift, and } 
urges _gity, state and nation. to set 
an example,of. economy. - ~— 

Taking up “shelter” -1n its recom- 
mendations, the commission declares | 
the need to be for one, two and more 


Until, however, new construction 
ay As, ee that 


000. 
warrants . Petes. 


owne 
the commission suggests. that ee 
“pbuilding. and sale pf houses or apa 
ments under a plan of cooperativ 
sharé. pr stock ownership should be 
under the supervision of the Bank 
; Commissioner.” 


Coal Recommendations 


affirms the belief that 
tratisportation, excessive prices, Labor 
difficulties, and wholesale abrogation 
of coal contracts. during the past’ 
generation make it necessary that the 
bituminous coal. market be kept in 
equilibrium 


p of homes er. apartments; | 


the .commission 
“uncertain 


rning.. to. coal 


with 
The 


by competition 


petroleum or water power.” |. 


commission adds that. while opinion 
differs as to the extent of the supply 
of anthracite, the fact remains that 
so Jong-ags Massachusetts and other 


states“remain dependent on Pennsy!- 
vania for this coal they must pay the 
price 

in he light of this, the commis- 


‘sion recommends that the Legislature 


appropriate the sum of $10,000 for the 
period of three years to study and re- 
port on the substitution of bituminous 
coal for-anthracite, as well as to com- 
pile and classify instructions: for -its 
use. It is also-urged that some state” 
agency continue to compile statistical 


data on the receipts in the State of 
ing more mechanical power, it is as-|:coal and other fuel. 


~ With regard to food. the commission 
asserts that it “finds that free play of 
competition-in fixing retail prices. of 
several food commodities has ‘been in-' 
fluenced by the producers and whole- 
salers,”’ 
that this be.made a criminal offense. 
Investigation looking to the en- 
couragement of live stock-. growing 
within the Commonwealth is urged. 
Continued preparation of living costs 
levels as the function of some ‘state 
agency, and authorization «of emer- 


gency posts of food, fuel and other 


administrators in period of emergency, 
are*>two other recommendations for 
legislation. |, 


CALIFORNIA TRUCKS 


_ MUST SERVE PUBLIC. 


{of more than 1,000,000 00Q passenger 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office... 

SAN FRANCISCO, California—Motor 
truck companies must serve the gen- 
eral public and not Special shippers 
under’ contract, the Cglifornia State 
Railroad Commission has just ruled. 
Public necessity and .convenience, 
rather than the private convenience 
or benefit of the carrier or shipper, 
must ‘be shown in order to obtain a 
certificate permitting the establish- 
ment and operation of motor truck 
lines, according to this ruling, which 
was made on the application of the 
Monterey-San Francisco Express,Com- 
‘pany for a certificate to operate con- 
tract motor express service from San 
Francisco to San Juan, Salinas, Mon- 
terey, Pacific Grove, Carmel City and 
Carmel Heights.- The company was 
granted a certificate t6 operate as a 
common carrier of fish between Mon- 
terey and San Francisco, but the re- 
mainder of the application-was denied 
on the ground that present service is 
adequate. 


DESTROYERS SAIL FOR CUBA 


Sp®@eial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—The de- 
stroyer tenders Blackhawk and 


Bridgeport sailed south yesterday as 


the first unit of the Atlantic fleet, wigh 


headquarters at Brooklyn Navy Yard, 


which will gather off Cuba for torpedo 
practice. 


It is therefore’ recommended | Way 
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Tracks Abandoned in Four Y ears 
' Total 1270 Miles—-Only 828 
» New Locomotives and 33 New 
Passenger Cars 1920 


in 


Special to The Christian Science Monitey 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—In the last four 


iyears 1270. more miles of railroads have 


been abandoned than have been Wuilt, 
and since 1907 there has not been even 
an approximation’ to adequate main- 
tenance of equipment, it is stated in 
the annual handbook of the Bureau of 
Railway News and Statistics, issued at 
headquarters here. 

Physica] condition of the transpor- 
tation systems and the shape of their 
finances up to last July-are covered by 
the report. - Its figures on the supply 
and state of repair of the rolling stock 
indicates a severe strain in store for 
the railroads when the industrial 
world regains its stride. 

Where normal conditions require the 
building’and installation of at least 
3000 locomotives yearly, the number 
reported by the compendium for 1920 
-was 2022 built, the number installed 
2162, and the number retired 1334. 

“This would leave the rdilroads with 
only 828/tiew locomotives on hand 
Janpary 11920,” says the’ handbook, 
“with the balance of tractive power 
from one to 50 years old, and half of 
it-in a stage of obsolescence unparal- 
leled in the annals of American rail- 
8. 

“Is it any wonder that on June 15, 
1921, out of-a” total of 64,659 locomo- 
tives of class I roads only 41,446 were 
reported as serviceable, and 20 per 
cent, or 12,551, were reported ‘as out 
of ‘service, requiring more than 24 
hours.for repairs. 

“Normal conditions require the 
‘building and installation of 2000 new 
passenger cars \jannually. Car builders 
report the. construction of 1272 pas- 
senger service cars in 1920, although 
the reports of this bureau show only 
567 installed agd 834 retired—a bal- 
ance of only 33 new cars to take care 


Journey s @ year 
Terhe. freight’ dar \ituation is equally 
ungatisfactory. Where 100,000 new 
Cars a year will not begin to replace 
thé normal percentage worn out and 
destroyed in the service, only 60,955 
were reported built in 1920 and the 
number of bad order cars on June 
15, 1921, was 346,861, or 15 per cent.” 
The report says the newer locomo- 
tives and cars are larger, but tonnage 
capacity and tractive power are far 
behind normal traffic demands. 


STATE ENFORCEMENT 
“ACT RECOMMENDED 


, PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island—Pas- 
sage of a state prohibition enforcement 
act in line with the eighteenth amend- 
ment was recommended by Goy. Emery 
al San Souci yesterday in his message 


to the General Assembly, which began 
its 1922 session. While the wisdom 
of adopting the amendment, he said, 
“is still open. to. question” it is the 
law of the’ land and should be re- 


spected and enforced. Other recom- 
mendations by the executive included 


| passage of laws to curb rent profiteer- 


ing. legislation to provide additional . 
facilities" for the enlargement of pub- 
lic education, further regulation of 
automobiles and automobile operators 
and »strengthening of the working 


men’s compensation act. 
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OUR FAMOUS. 


This Wake Will Begin 
Wednesday, January 4 


ao _, and Continue for 3 full Weeks. 
“Bach Day of the Sale We Shall Offer About 


265 New. F résh Bargain Lots 


Making” a. ‘Total fox the Three Weeks of a 
Be aate Number of Values Than We Have 
Ever, Offered in Any Previous Year. 


Pe hs Ee - Neild every day=-even the last one-\the bargains will be just 
~ as*exteaordinary and’ the stock of these — itt as complete 
wo the it day ofthe sale, And hearin mind 
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fl; of Spaniards) now on 
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mr grns er 
ct that: foreign: 


_ that. the ail te clagherste 

; thus circulate: what is: for 

and do not citculate. what is 

for her, and -which persistently 

rate the pbad,-are keenly de- 

votha to the: cause of that er_for- 

eign power, whose. interests they are 

engaged in furthering and stimulating 

in. every possible way. -In the: propa- | 

re- | £ation ‘of such’ interests Sait hesitate 
at Nothing. 


Judgment by Default 


“It. ‘téllows that in the pursuit of 


| this policy, Spain has to be ruthlessly 


re- sacrificed. 


inva ‘final appeal 
] subsequent 
18 made to for- 


n authoritative 
| seemed to go against her by default. - 


Spanish officers in the 


ane a report may be. 


ults are known. 
me th ‘following state- 
n no ‘pense official, comes 
oritative and fully in- 
s, and may be taken to in- 
nish defense to allega- 
san a murgeetions that have béen 


Inference Bieawei | 
! to say in answer ‘to 
is | t neither the Legion 
orocco war is-a subject 
Seoaocrs so far as foreign 
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uential character 
ie aastooted or 

h effort in Moroct 
vreard to the< present 
for ast. _Every- 
n-has done, 
done some good, 


orien’ statements of what! tion, 


m place. ‘Thus, above a tele- 
stating tiat. the 

> only he'd Melilla and its 

s, there was printed in a news- 
Pot great responsibility the head- 
Ai is left to Spain.” This 


ly intended to convey the. 


| that Melilla and its: outskirts 


all that Spain then possessed ‘in 
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here, it ‘face 
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of ‘Misinforination 
‘readers Were mor¢| reas 
mm some of.the most ele- 
~ the ical and, 
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| thus already half. explajuéd. 


ertain foreign 


ma-. 


The great. fault of Spain 


is that, from a lack of understatding 
of modern methods, especially jn re- 


gard to the use of the press, and also.|. - 


from a feeling that it did not matter, 
she has neglected’ to take such official 
means of making reply as she might 
have done, and-too often judgment has 


The affair of the Foreign: Legion is 
A large 
part. of the stafements. carry’ their 
own denial on the face of them:: What- 
ever.the' Spaniards may be, or may 
be thought to be, itis impossible to 
imagine that any white officers could 
be guilty: of all t is alleged against 
h officers in this case, | Span- 
ish offiters: are siot famous~for lack 
of chivalry, and it is quite impossible 
to believe that these officers, educated 
mén, would thus behave toward the 
subjects of a great foreign power,. with 
which Spain is mort friendly and: with 
which she most earnestly desires to 
remain on the best possible terms of 
friendship, knowing full well what the 
consequences must inevitably be. 


Treatment of -Legionaries. 


‘The foreign. legionaries were 
tempted to‘recruit in the first place in 
the ordinary way of finding - employ- 
ment, or in a’ spirit of adventure, or 
both. Before enlisting they were in- 
formed.of the duration of their .serv- 
ice, their enlistment gratuity, their 
ny pay, the nature and amount of 
their food, and other details concerh- 
ing the condition of the campaign, and’ 
every promise, undertaking or obliga- 
in this -comnection has been 
strictly carried out. But almost as 
soon as the men came Ceuta reports 
appeared ‘the “fore gh papers in« 
dicating- that. they were dissatisfied 
with their, pay and that it was not what 
they bargained for.’ This pay, let it be 
said, was equal to what was paid to 
soldiers in big European armies be- 
fore the world war, Men who served 
during ‘the latter at the much higher 
rates that had to be ‘paid. may have felt 

pointed ‘at the rates paid to Span- 

sh soldiers in Morocco, and not un- 

reasonably’ or unnaturally*'so6: But 
Spain makes no pretense to being able 
to organize armies.and conduct cam- 
paigns on the. scgle of the great Eu- 
| ropean’ military. powers and at cor- 
j yesponding expensé, nor.has she any 
rena qn -in this direction.’ ° | 

As to the remainder of the details 


in the. £2) ¢ral allegation against the 


rt ; 
Faggens of S 


little zone’ gen while 


bag! As: es wide ‘area in: 


uta, Layache and 
rt nt in 

og pene 
‘face of. great difficulties, the 


jo ; yg progress. is. 


4 Maia isin. 
Spaniards and |‘ 


Spanis cérs.and the treatment of 
the, legionaries, it has to be said that 
jthey are evidently very fantastic, 
grossly exaggerated, or entirely false. 
Campaign ‘conditions in Morocco are 
inevitably difficult and trying, Spanish 
soldiers are accustomed to these con- 
ijtions, and by. their physical ‘ at-: 
putes and attainments ‘not only do 
not’ find them. difficult but are 449 
and contented in them. SUA a 


“fnést'| Frienidly Cooperation © , 


‘+. The feport. 


that Spanish ° ‘pmiiéers 


; treat: their. soldiers. like dogs is :not 


only. 


false), but a very wicked libel. 
|The campaign abounds in stories’ of 


| thé fine and friendly cooperation bé- 
. >)| tween, officers and men; look at the 
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story ae General Navarro and 
Spanish “besieged at: Monte 
Arruit,.a story which for illustration 
of. erhood betwéen officers® and 
he ae in. military endeavor is,as good 
as anything history. ‘But. the .con- 
lt, and adventurers 

who came gut thinking perhaps. that 
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: we will always 


| the olisarest herbert ‘now ae in, 
the course of the European’ war many 
terrible, complaints: went home of the 
| treatment meted ‘out. to soldiers. by |}- 
their own ‘superior authorities, and| 
how these complaints were ‘explained. 
And finally, with consideration | for } 


‘what was stated at the beginning, let | 


it be remembered, t if all. these 
Statements’ were: literally and entirely 
‘true,’ another -point would be made in 


the case against the Spanish having | 


any ‘céntrol in Morocco. After: all, 
from the foreign point of i that 
may. ‘be: the main thing. >) 


EGYPTIAN COTTON 
GROWERS. AROUSED 


Tax Imposed by. United States 
‘Government ‘ on Long-Staple. 
Cotton Imports: Is Protested| 


4 


“By special ebrrespondent of The Christian 
iF! Scien » Monitor ' 
ALEXANDRIA, ‘Egypt—In view of | 
the present ‘é6mall’ demand for ‘high 
grade Egyptian cotton, considerable. 
agitation is being fostered by the com-. 
mércial community. as represented by 
the Hgyptian Cotton’ Growers Ass0o-} 
ciation and the Egyptian eral Agri- 
cultural Syndicate against the. exten- 
sion from Novembef, 1921, to February, 
1922, of thé imposition of the supeér- 
tax leyied .on all. imports into. the 
United States of cotton. of a. staple 
more than one- and _three-eighths 
inches in length. ge. 

« Naturally this. tax, which is equal to 
$7 per cantar: (about 100 pounds lint) |. 
is for the purpose of protecting ‘by a 
tariff wall‘the new development of 
Pima’ cotten grown in Arkansds under 
‘expensive conditions of' irrigation and, 
labor. ‘It is, however, ‘equally ‘natural 
that the tax should be much resented 
‘in Egypt, as'in recent years the United 
States has/been importing’ consider- 
‘able quantities of the highest grade 
‘Sakellaridis cotton’: for the mani- 
facture of motor car tires especially, 
‘and -it ‘was this brisk demand which 
enabled. growers. of that “wariety | to!’ 


wane i ly Soap Siréngth, ‘Which Re- 
mal ‘sulted ‘in Coalition of the Older 


Parties During the War, Must 
Soon Be Reckoned With: 


“re wactel yan of The Christian 
Science Monitor from fits European 
News Office. 


LONDON, England—Some people} 
had their “equanimity . disturbed by 
‘the recent announcement-in bold type 
in a certain periodical that led to the 
belief. that the: country: was on the 
— int of electing a Labor Prime Min- 

Delving into the details, one 
gathered that the appointment was not 
an accomplished fact but rather in the 


nature of a lively and promising pos-|- 


sibility if the conference between the 
British Government «, and the repre- 
sentatives of Sinn Fein failed to reach 
agreement on the Irish question and 
Mr. Lloyd ‘George appealed to the 
country. In the event, a not unlikely 
+ contingency; that the Labor Party 


i would be returned to the House of 


Commons: in sufficient’ numbers to 
form a majority, a Labor Cabinet 
would: be, certain, to grant an Irish re- 
public to the South and West, if not to 
the whole of Ireland. 


responsible Labor is not. anxious to be 
embroiled by the throes of a general 
election—particularly on the troubles 
of Ireland. .When the condition of 


no odds,” when the morning papers 


told: of ambushings, hatred and re-| 


prisals, thé Labor Party was loud and 


| sincere in its criticism of the. Irish 


secretary’s policy. The party's action 
in sending a deputation to Ireland, and 
subsequent.‘ tactics and publicity, 
doubtless, had as much to do with the 
calling of a truce &s the King’s speech 
in Belfast to the Unionists of Ulster. 
With the $word /sheathed, and - the 
meeting of the representatives of. the 
two nations in solenin and hopeful 
‘gonference; and with the government's 

position defined in: clear and precise 


+ terms, Labor, right down: deep in the 


“bottom of its heart, does: not honestly 
bélieve that it could improve upon the | 
government’s policy. How a respon- 


‘realize a substgntial premium over, 
others. " 


Egyptian Ctenumeda! s’ Interest 


The: rumor. that: the tax dn question 
is to be made permanent. has: prompted 
the representative, organizations to 
make.energetic protests to. American 
spinners, and it ‘is understood the 
7 ats Government is jaking up-a 

ong attitude. That the subject: mer- 
its consideration, is undeniable. It is 
well known that for several years the | 
average yield per acre in Egypt’s high 

| grade cotton areas has been falling, 
so that this year it will be probably | 
one of the lowest‘ on record,, seeing 
that the average yield pér acre for. 
the whore ok oer pt ‘promises to be but 
little. Gver 3 ‘tcantars,’ 

‘Phere are many causes for this de- 
creasé. in the yield, one of, the. most 
important being the fact that the high 
grade Sakellaridis cotton, the best ‘cot- 
ton in the world with the exception of 


‘sible journal could attempt to. frighten 
! its readers into the belief that Labor 


| might jeopardize the position of Eng- 
\land is beyond the ken of those con- 


versant with Labor politics. 


Labor's Stand on. Ireland 


- To the problem: of Ireland tlie Labor 
Party conference at Brighton devoted 
much of its time and energy, and what} 
it had to say is recorded so. that the 


4 


world—including the journal in ques-; 


‘tion—may know. It may be true that 
the:Labor Party would grant dn Irish 
‘republic providing the people of Ire- 
land demanded it as the result of, an 
“election by proportional .representa- 
tion of an entirely open’ constituent 
assembly.” “But Labor has. all along 
insisted+-with as much emphasis as 
the government’s: supporters—-that the 
Constitution: should be framed in a 
manner that: would guarantee to Eng- 
‘land’ freedom from anxiety, inasmuch 
‘as Ireland should not:.become a. mili- 


the - almost insignificant Sea Isiand | 
crop, is a low yielder. ‘Yet all who: 
haveistudied the Egyptian. cotton prob-' 
lem are convinced that as the | Egyp- 
tian ‘crop is not a~ large one, ,com- 
paratively. speaking, and aS. in. con-. 
Sequence its price,’ if. of ‘the same 
quality. as American, ‘would * .be de-’ 
pendent on ‘that market, the réle of 
the Egyptian grower must be that of 
a specialist;'and conseque ly quality 
‘Yather than. quantity must be his aim. 
To convince: the fellah, or eultivator, 
‘that this ig really - to his interest is 
not very easy ‘when he: seeg. not only | 
\ his yield proper pea but also’ his pre-. 
mium on his -high, grade ‘pfoduce de- |: 
preciating. “Were ‘he to give way to}, 
the temptation to grow: more ‘prolific |: 


but lower ‘quality: ‘cottons, the ' well-| 


desérvéd reputation of . Egyptian: -cot~: 
ton would undoubtedly suffer. ° 


Tariff Walls Not Durable’ eae 


" At the game time, it shouldbe borne. 
in mind by local producers that arti-|. 
ficial tariff walls. ,are _not: permanent: 
constructions. In’ the present case it 
iq obvious that, if America persists in} 
maintaining). the. ‘tax, ‘her “Arkansas 
growers may ‘benefit for a few ‘years, 
but, -because of the highi price of. the 
raw material, her yosnulectusers would | 
‘find themselves serious usly handicapped 
‘in competing. with goods madein coun- 
tries ‘where. such cotton could _.ob- 


tian produce were \reduted; . America | 
nsiderdbly,'as she can- 
‘not grow all; her’ own requirements of |: 
this: quality for. very: Many. years to: 
come, jf at all. While, then, itis. ‘well: 
that all’the faots sould be clearly ex-’ 
posed, it seems probable that, should} 
‘any unsettlement of. the Egyptian cot-: 
ton. matket be experienced through |. 
American legislation; the effect would. 
‘be. but beta petety, for i Sesto Gro: 


On - whole {¢ 


tary 6r naval menace to these shores. 

. After ‘all, that is.the fear: which les 
ait the root - -of ‘the government policy, 
and ts the underlying doctrine that 
shapes and fashions the attitude of the 
British — represéntatives. ‘Upon . that 
point there is little to choose betwéen 
Mr, Lloyd George and Jj. R. Clynes. 
And: nobody knows that: better than 


why the latter desires 

1 election, and also 

support given ‘to the 

Prime Minister © mn the ‘division which 

the revolt of a, section of. Uniohkist 

meennere forced’ tne government “to 
‘adopt. . 


Labor Has Not Hindered wet Bk 


Incidentally; the » circumstances 
which led the Labor Party into the. 
‘same lobby as the government. reveals | 
the, former in a: more favorable ‘light 
| than’ is. usually thrown upon the -op- 
position. -It. has been an almost \in- 
“variable custom ‘for the opposition 
benches: to vote against*'the govern- 
‘mént—right or wrong; it is. the tra- 
ditional function of those » seeking 
power to, urge that they ‘know. of a 
better. method. of handling..a subject 
than’ that . pursued by: thosé in’ office, 
‘and: that they simply live, to ‘be given 
an opportunity of demonstrating hate 
superiority:.», 

The irreconcilables among the 
Unionists; who'recently challenged: the 
| present government; reckoned without 
(‘the ‘Labor Party,: whom they judged 
‘would jump at. the chance of an. at- 
tempt to defeat the government. . 
{the credit. of *the party ‘it. ha’ to. be 
recorded that neither in the country 
nor ‘in the Hause: ‘of Commons has any 
responsible member. uttered a word 
‘that might hinder the negotiations or. 
eurbarrass those to whem has-been 


Ea | given the delicate task of bringing the} 
yt gulf ‘between the. demands of both 


’ tpeoples: \ ite ‘ 


ng | Labor’ $ Onpdnicats Multifasious 
-Pespite reports td the contrary; 


Hones. come through the munic- - 
;}ipal, rolls’ with creditable ‘success 
; when. all the fa 


; 


are taken into 
deration. oa it has had.severe 
Tr 


“the Hits ‘Own: and this in spite of the fact 


Saryang 


: t cane way sates. ‘ 


tt con 


pew rsk: “phos : 


,} Ghat the two. orthodox ps gi parties. : 


It may be confidently asserted that. 


Ireland was as. like civil-war as “made 


‘To | 


the number of its supporters, 
the fact that this is the’ first time’ hat 
Labor nominees have ‘had,a straight: 
fight. Thret-cornered contests . have 
been avoided by its opponents; to re- 

tn to them would simply ated plac- 
Hing Labor in power. 


Entry of Communists 


The party, however, is threatened 


1 with: threé-cornered contests in con- 


sequence of the ,intervention of the 
| Communist Party, which is’ credited 
with a desire to. take part in ,all 
municipal and parliamentary elections. 
It would be interesting to learn where 
the money is to come from; funds 
dertved solely from: the contributions 
of the members of the ‘Communist 
Party would not suffice. to fight one 
fair-sized industfial borough. 

It is a‘ debatable ‘point whether the 
rintervention of Communists would not 
jstrengthen the prospects of Labor 
nominees, as, in their eagerness to 


Reformers have branded Trade Union- 
ists, Laborites, and Socialists as all 
Communists and Bolsheviki, so that 
the, appearance of a real “sea-green 
incorruptible” .would at least have 
the effect of clearing the air and of 
giving the electors ah opportunity of 
listening to the true gospel and dif- 


| ferentiating for themselves. 


HOUSING DEMAND _} 


-IN NEW ZEALAND 


Shortage * ‘of Dwellings Appears 
to Be Partly, at Least, Result 


of Restrictive , Legislation 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Aystralasian News Office 
AUCKLAND; New Zealand— The 
housing problem in New Zealand af- 
fords interesting material for the 
study of the effect of economic forces 
and social conditions on the supply 
of one of: the primary needs,* The 
supply | of. houses is far short of the 
demand. 

Building fell oft ‘auring the war, and 
the leeway has not been made up. 
Rents have risen,- hundreds of houses 
have been: turned intd “flats,’ and 
{more is now being paid for a single |, 
room than used to be paid for a mod- 
erate sized house. There is serious 
overcrowding in some.parts of the’ 


a 


order old and imsanitary houses: to be 


‘ ‘pulled down, for the reason that their. 


occupants would: have mowhere to: live; 
The. houses that are being built are | 
for sale, mot forjletting, which means. 
that’ no fresh provision is being- made 
for the person without capital. 

The: government made a great dis- 
play of intentions to go in-for a large 
housing program, but it is doing com- 
paratively little.- It cannot find the 
money to:.do much. The municipalities 
are ,hhampered by: the same difficulty. 
Besides, the houses, that are | being, 


ity cost more, than the poor house-/ 
holder can well-.afford.. This is be- 
cause building is so much more 
expensive than it used to be. A work- 
man used to be able to rent a house 
at from 12s. 6d. to a pound a week, 
‘while’ the. charges in one of these new 
‘state . or» thutiicipdl houses come to 
about. 30s. 


Retit-Limiting: Léeiehinion 


. There are several reasons -why, ‘the 
supply of hotises. for letting has been 
cut off... One is the interference by the 
‘state between Tandlord and tenant. 
During the war the government,. in 
order ‘to protect tenants, passed legis- 
lation limiting: fents, and: thig legis- 
lation is still in force. Though it.does 
‘not apply to new-houses, it hds had the 
,effect. of. frightening the. ‘man. with 
‘money to invest in house. building. 


44 ‘Legislation has also been passed 


making it very... difficult to evict a 
ténant. _ When :the case is taken to’ 
court the magistrate has power. to 
deny the purchaser of am occupied 
| house, his: right_of possession, on the 
ground that the occupier would suffer 
hardship if he were turned out. Every 
week such cases are argued before the 
‘courts.. The owner of a house asks 
‘for possession .gnd perhaps_ pleads 
hardship... The occupier pleads greater 
‘hardship, He-‘cannot, he says; get} 
another house:'It js alleged that in 
‘some cases the o¢cupier. does not take 
much trouble to look; and that he even } 
rejects: those that are offered to him 
by the. distracted Owner. It is on- 
tended that. magistrates lean rather 


owner.. The ineyitable result is, that 
owners of housés decline to jet them. 
Rather than allow a tenant ta take 
possession and thus run:the risk of not 
‘being able to get rid. of him when. a 
sale is: made or the house is wanted 


while a purchaser is being found. 


Less Money for Honse Building . 


——- ra 


‘of recent years ase the weer local or- 


‘ : 
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nf certain towns, ‘eat.ont tie i 
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4 ganizations. and private: ‘persons for 
| various ‘purposes, interest. has risen, 


}|money for so comparativély doubtful 
, pa investment as building houses for 


|comfort haa risen’ during the last 20 


keep the latter out, the. Municipal | 


cities,}and municipalities are loath to). 


| 


toward the tenant than’ toward the |, 


Immense sums ‘have been required | | 


and\ consequently there been less' 


. Moreover, the standard of 
‘or 30 years. Tenants demand much 
better houses than they did, and the 
requirements in respect of sanitation 
have added to the cost. -The cost of 
building has risen out of proportion 
to the return to the landlord. Lastly, 
tenants are not nearly so careful of 
landlords’ property as they should be. 

The upshot of all this is that there 
are not enough‘houses and there is 
no sign of there being enough. A good 
many houses are being built today 
by private enterprise, but not one is 
for ‘letting. It is not surprising that 
there should be a demand for the en- 
couragement of private enterprise by 
_ removal of legislative restrictions. 


MOVEMENT FOR 
BETTER ROADS IN 
AUSTRALIA GAINS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


MELBOURNE, Victoria—Good roads 
are vital to the success of Australia’s 
primary producers, and the day is at 
hand when those charged with the 
welfare and safety of the Common- 


LONDON AS ASA HOST 


Masons Are Asked to Lend Hand 
in the Restoration of ““Gun- 
dulph’s Tower,” a Part of the 
Ancient Rochester Cathedral 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 


LONDON, England—Brethren in the 
province of Hampshire and the Isle of 
Wight are leaving no stone unturned 
to make the festival of the Royal 
Masonic Institution for Boys in 1924, 


at which their provincial grand mas- 
ter, Sir Augustus Webster is to pre- 


the lodges in the province haye been 
asked to take part in a Masonic CoE- 
cert to be held at the Portsmoutn 
Town Hall in aid of the festival. 


Rochester Cathedral Restoration 
No fewer than 2500 brethren as- 
sembled in Rochester cathedral a 


short time ago at a Masonic service 
organized in aid of the Rochester 
Cathedral Restoration Fund. The 
brethren, who occupied every avail- 


wealth will place good roads second 


only to vigorous immigration and the 
successful éxploitation of oversea 
markets. The first conference, held 
in this city, of the National Roads As- 
sociation of Australia had, therefore, 
unusual interest.’ The conference, to 
which every state, but the Island of 
Tasmania, sent delegates; decided in 
regard to national highways, that .the 
federal. granary be asked 


tenance of these important arteries. 
i- In selecting Victoria as its. meeting 
place, the National Roads Association 
chose wisely. More than any other 
state, Victoria has recognized the ad- 
vantages of good roads and its. Goun- 
try Roads Board has constructed over 
6500 miles of main road in eight 
yedrs and is completing 2500 ntilés of 
“developmental roads.” It is therefore 
no. idle boast of the chairman of that 
board, W. Calder, that in less than a 
decade the -board has advanced the 
country districts of Victoria by at least. 
50 years. Easier access to markets 
and better prices for products have fol- 
lowed in the wake of the provision of 
decent country roads. é 

The delegates to the conference 
gave interesting facts about the road 
development in their states... In New 
South Wdles there are 97,000 miles of 
kroad, of which- 36,600 miles are still 
‘unformed, .but-the Labor Government 
has now before Parliament. a Main 
Roads Bill which provides for the ex- 
penditure of £2,000,000 on road con- 
struction, and the state ministry is 
showing ‘ts hearty approval of the 
objects: and Work of the New Squth 
Wales branch of the National ican. 
Association. 

In South Australia a Roads Improve- 


erected by the state or the municipal- rment Bill has passed through the Leg- 


islative’Assembly and is now before 
the Legislative. Council. Promises of 
liberal support have been: received by 
the branch of the association from 
many public organizations. In West- 
ern Australia, with its more than 
1,000,000 square . miles .of territory, 
thete. are’ 30;400 miles. of roads and 


| tracks, an. achievement which is in- 


finitésimal as against the huge area. 
in the state but which’ represents 
much when the handful of popula- 
.tion is remembered. The plea of the 
western: state for federal assistance’ 
in making and maintaining main ar- 
terial roads, can be readily understood, 
even: from the 
tional defense. 

The conference affirmed the idea of 
the formation~of a national council in 
connection with the roads association. 
‘It is hoped by many of those inter- 
ested that the conference will elicit 
from the ‘Prime Minister a valuable 
declaration ‘of policy. é’ he. 


= 


POLAND AND TZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
. Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its. European News Office 

WARSAW, Poland—Before leaving 
for Prague recently, Mr. Skirmunt, the 
Polish Foreign Minister, issued’ a 
statement éxpressing pleasure at the 
feonclusion of an entente between Po- 
land and Tzecho-Slovakia, whose aims, 
he said, bot led in the same direction 
and ought not to clash. 


to. subsidize the ‘states’ for the main-| 


point of view of na- | 
| short for a detailed exhibition and so 


able inch of the floor space, were all 
vested in their Masonic regalia, and 
the sight was an imposing one. Six- 


including one, the General Gordon, 
consecrated only a fortnight previ- 


latter assistant grand chaplain this 
year, and other clergythen, members 
of the order, conducted the service. 


Bishop of Rochester, Dr. Harmer, past 
grand chaplain, from the words in 
Habbakuk, “The stone shall cry out 
of the wall, and the beam out of the 
timber shall answer it.” _ 

After dealing with some of the aims 
of the craft and showing that from the 
earliest’ times men set up outward 
signs in the form of buildings, the 
bishop turned to Rochester cathedral, 
and referred to the part the craft had 


»presence there was a proof that as 
Freemasons they had a part in the 
preservation of this ancient fabric as 
well as an interest in the structure 
of new buildings. He thought that 
they would like to point to some part 


tribution. One of their lodges repre- 
sented there was named after Gun- 


} dulph, the friend of Lanfranc and the 


second Norman bishop.. Evidences of 


the Norman cathedral were abundant. 
But there was one building which was 
all his own, except for one buttress 
of the thirteenth century, and which 
required restoration more’ than any 
other. Gundulph built the tower twice 
the height it was today. Now its roof 
had gone and gradually the structure 
had broken away, ‘its walls were honey- 
combed and’ a danger. Gundulph’s 
tower silently appealed to them. It 
was inclosed within the walls of the 
cathedral, was part of the consecrated 
building, and it needed,to have the 
| same care and’ same preservation as 
'any other part of the cathedral pos- 
sessions. 


Library and Museum Visited 


in London, when the members of the 
Dorset Masters Lodge were the guests 
of the London Dorset Lodge and a 
right good time was spent. by both 
lodges. Perhaps the most enjoyable 
item. in the program was the visit 
| paid to the Grand Lodge library and 


| museum, when some of the treasures 


; were exhibited by Librarians Ham- 
mond and Wonnacott. Time was too 


it was wisely decided to confine the 
attention to the aprons and glass. ~ 


POLISH EXMGRATION CURTAILED 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 
WARSAW, Poland—The American 
‘Consulate in Warsaw announces that 
the quota for Polish subjects emigrat- 
ing to the United States is now ex- 
hausted, and that no further visés will 
be granted before the beginning of the 
new emigration year on June 30, 1922. 
Mr. Black, Deputy. Minister fof 
Colonization of the Dominion of Can- 
ada, has arrived in Warsaw to discuss 
with the Polish authorities the ques- 

tion of Polish emigration. 


nf the owner, Owners in many cases| — 
prefer to leave their houses , empty , 
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Sturdy Shoes a Winter ‘Wear 


The cold, the sleet and the snows of winter put heavy demands 
s shoes—no ordinary. shoes will do. 


That is where — 
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shoes of the first quality can. 
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“sae to deal with it by. Semen 
me, and Tam confident 
* Bach day has seen 

m the Non ra- 

lying wis side of 


> mo+'| 
etnment 


me P erated. Re: that 
men omay- come when the gove 
{will have to take’ action. 
attitude towerd 
“problem of the position of the In- 
char-. 
the 
y he dec would’ be found 
eer patent. exploration’ of the. facts. 
steady pressure. by the Govern 
mnt of India. =". ok 


ils Most Important — 


nin the “white” dominions i 


how 
pent |Temarks by saying: 
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_the ‘ ppsitior a in \you" the cdlossal burden which is laid” 


, } 


“I may also have brought home to 


ee ‘upon the Viceroy. Né6 holidays for him. 
.. |He is never off the chain, and wherever 


oe a3} ‘he goes, his work:and all the para-, 
onl pay of work.accompany him. 


[t 


éasy to say that he should control 


a 3 ro. the policy asia whole and be car 


¥| ‘of importance on which a wrong 


Mot .to be immersed in departmental. 
* | detail; but he never knows from day to 
jday what detail may not prove a ma = 


i ay cision would jeopardize his own and 


‘ihis government’s reputation. He can- 


wees not, in fact, take the risk of not study- 


: tinsford’s abe ry ® ste 
> olding bia: aed c 


» ° \|tmg the departmental problems ‘which. 
sed that] are placed before him and convincing 


‘himself that what is proposed is’ right.’ 


eee see But this. colossal resportsibility. 1s 


pte} ‘alleviated by the loyalty, capacity and 


| Stal never known work too hard for them, 
de | hours of work too long. ‘Thejr sole. 


is colleagues. in the. gov- 
the “secretariat. I have. 


industry of 
ernment 


9.48 wish is to do their Work and to do it 


a well an 


, above. all, not fo. let down 


their, c tet.” 
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RELATIONS TOPIC | 
OF SYDNEY DEBATE 


Special td The Christian: sclénce: Monitor. 
from its, Australasian News Office . 
SYDNEY, New South eee 

J. C. Herbsman, formerly of the 
versity of Washington and one of: 
visitors to the Commonwealth in Piva 
nection with the. inauguration of the 

Shautauqua system of pubtic entet-' 
inmernt aad education, has been the 


| subject of a debate in the House of 
f.| Representatives as a result of his ad+: 

-| dress to members of the federal: Par-| 
| Manrent on rere) oot relations. | 


/ of “his address; Pro- 

an -eriticized ‘the -Ja 
Srvc Se the so-called ‘gen- | 
apanese | 


Ta the ‘co 
peo Soe 


a|tmmigration into America as a subter- 
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| to the people of other nations by any- 


at the mare 
‘| were now s 


}fuge and fraud,.the result being that 
| there were now 150,000 Japanese: in 


the, United States. 

Some membera of the Labor Party 
objected to the. lecturer's remarks a8 
provocative. While ‘the Labor. Party 
stood for a white Australia it dia not’ 
countenance gratuitous offensiveness” 


‘ 


one talking ‘under the auspices’ of ‘the’ 
federal Parliament, . On. the other 
hand it Was declared that the remarks } 
of the lecturer had not been antago- | 


nistic:to Japan. The debate fizzled out, 


The incident, however, added. inter-| 
est to an. nterview given by Profes-. 
sor H man to the.Morning Herald| + 


lin which he pointed out that Ameri-, 


cans desired: a. perfect. understanding |- 
4 with Great Britain. It was hoped that, 
the two great powers .that controlled | ° 
commerce, of the world, 
eing the commencement, 
of a new diplomacy—a diplomacy of: 
open covenants, openly and tiénorably 
carried? out,’ “ 

“The two peoples are bound to-. 


| gether’ by ties of blood and by ideals 


of government,” asserted the Vistor. | 
“We are: also one in history,-in litera-, 
ture, in law, in customs, and, broadly 
speaking, in’ Teligion’ as followers ot 
the Christiap ‘faith> We are practi- 

cally the me race and we should 
work toget r in rebuilding the world* 
on a solid for. ‘of peace. ‘Much 

will be gained when the _relationshi 

between the Hnglish-speaking  peeple’ 
of the world is improved, and nowhere 
else‘is this better understood than inj} 


| the United States. President Harding: 


<e e feeling and etdoat 
oe Be nation.on the 
pefltg og the presentation by 
Fe athens, Victoria Cross asa ‘yiark 
honor ean 


unknown erican 
yo who. fallen while fighting 
7 rs in the great war, 
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I liamentary_ people.” 
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Mivé Action. We decided in favor of} 


4 


" statesmen, and the last 50 years have 


{true prophet, when in his: first speech 


De- and amor 


Theta premiers, several of whom have. 


‘}. simpler: 


}or confusion; of parties by his systent 


i 
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Cea he Italian Senate|¢ 
and. Chamber Is Fittingly| 
_-Cotmmemorated 3 in the Capital 


‘By special opmeanpentent of The Christien . 
i , Science Monitor 


ROME, ‘Taly—The Ttalian Parlia- 
ment, and more especially the dignified 
Senate, ‘whose ery. name. inspires: re- 
spect’in Rome, 'hag:beén conimemorat- 
ting the fiftieth anniversary of the first 
session that. it held in “the :éternal- 
city,” vafter that had become thé capi- 
tal. “Over a year elapsed after the| a 
entry of ‘the Italian Pe on. pace tl 
tember 20, 1870, before the 
was ‘transferred from - WF plarenss to 
Rome and its two branckes-installed, 
‘the ‘Senate’ in Palazzo Madama (the 


: 


'>Charles V),°*the Chamber in the Pa Pad 
lazzo di Monte Citorio (the “Mons “Ace, 
‘ceptorii” of‘the thirteenth century, and’ 
later thé papal triburfal), whence it 
was removed to the new and handsome 
building ‘since thé war. 

Ytaly’s real difficulties began with 

1870. Her unity accomplished, the task’ 
of internal reconstruction awaited her’; 


? 


produced no:Cavour. During this half. 
century her most eminent .parliamen? 
tarians have .beeh Mr. Depretis, Mry 
Crispi-and Mr. Giolitti, the first and 
last essentially politicians’ whose skill 
consisted in the management of depu- 
ties, the second an imperialist on the 
lines of Bismarck, who came before 
hig time. AN three. belonged to the 
Left, “for. the Right has produced no 
man of the firet rank sinee the acces« 
sion “of the Left to power in 1876: 


| Able Financiers * 

. This “third Italy” has had ‘able 
financiérs, like Quintino Sella and Mr.‘ 
"Luzzatti, one first-clags Foreign Min-' 
ister in’ the Marquess Visconti-Ven~ 
|} Osta, and a great parliamentary orator 
rf Ferdinande Martini; but none of 
these has:/heen a constructive states- 
nian, although Mr. Luzzatti did splen- 
did work for cooperative. societies. 
Victor Emmanuel II -was, however, a 


ry . 


yfrom the throne to the eleventh‘Italia 

| begislature, then for the first sime met 
in. Rome, . he said: “Economic and 
y jAinancial . questions chiefly . demand 
your. aitehtcn. Now that Italy is gon- 
atitutéd, we must consider how to: 
make her prosperous. by the settlement. 
of her finances, and that cannot fail. 
of acomplishment unless we lose that 
virtue. of perseverance whence the 
| nation’s. life arose.”’ 

\ Senator Tittoni, the cceditont of the 
present Senate,. justly recalled these 


Wwords,.as ,applicable to this moment, 
gO eae heatd him weres 
the two auiety 


s of ‘Italy’s first ‘Ro- 
‘man Legislature, the former ‘premiers, 
Senators. Boselli and Luzzatti, ‘ then 
both deputies ;-for Mr. Giolitt{ did not 
| enter Parliament till 12 years after 
Rome. had become, the capital, and: 
Mr. ‘Bonemi, the present Premier, was; 
not yet. born.  Not- “less than 1276 
Leenators have been created in. these..50' 
years, whieh have witnessed 18 dif- 


eld office more than once, and Mr. 
Giolitti alone five times, for an aggre- 
sgate period of over 10 years, Mr. 
tis’ for. over eight and Mr. 
Crispi for over five. Besides, Mr. Gid- 
litti has sometimes been in power even 
so out of office, for he has ‘put a 
gap in his place’ till it has suited |. 
m to resumé the premiership. Somey 
think that ‘to be his attitude now.. 4 


Growth of. Parties Since. 1871 

“When the first sitting of the Legis- 
ature was held in Rome there was 
less * heed of a great parliamentary_ 


manager, for poHtical life was much 
The group system did not 
yet. exist, for there were only two 
parties, the Right (then in power) and 
the \Left, which was soon to succeed 
it. The. remark .was made that the’ 
two historic parties ended their career 

the foot of the Capitol, and they 
soon became mere historical memories. 
‘For Mr. Depretis, when the-Left came’ 
into office in 1876, créated the fusion, 


‘ 


of. “transformisnio,” or “blending,” 
which has prevaifed. ever' since his 
time. «. 
Italian ministries are never all “of 
‘one color,” but often of all the colors 
sc} tie the rainhow. “If .“England,” as 
sraeli said, “abhors coalitions” — 
witness ‘ those of Fox and North in 
1783, ‘of Whigs and Peelites ‘during 
‘the Crimean War, and of the Coalition 
cabinets, which have. governed since 
1916—Italy has ‘had in this Jast half 
sang! little experience of any other} 
eon. 6 government. The result has 
ack of definite program, lack. of 
peeeibn. dack. of stability, for the 
Cabinet is always built upon the shift- | 
ing .pands of a CONT RELOR. of rival 


bya ona 

t.. Trevelyan. has ‘truly said, 
ttalians “area democratic, not a par- 
‘They, are Page 


except the. So- 
sagen and “Fas- 
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‘old residence of “Madame” Margaret | © 
lor: ‘Parma, daughter of the Emperor 


oer yho ‘have —— #0 1 


ssbnits. “ThE he og of thes. 
‘parties, and. éspecially ofthe Socials 
| fate and ‘Roman Catholics, shows how 
much more difficult is the task whicl 
‘faces? Mr., Bonomi’ in 1921 than that 
confronted ‘by Lanza in 1871:. The 
‘Socialists, notably under the Pelloux 
Government in 1899, introduced a yio- 
Jence previously lacking to the de- 
‘batés, while the Roman Catholics in 
the last, andthe “Fascisti” in the 
present Chamber adopted similar tac- 
ties, thus making the work of the 
speaker more arduous. The chair was 
‘bed of roses when Biancheri occu- 
ded’ it in 1871; it ig no sinecure for 
its present occupant, Mr. de ee 
and-for some of his predecessors, no- 
tably Mr. Marcora, it .was uncomfort- 
able. Pe 
Agother — difference between the. 
Chamber of 1871 and. that of'today is 
the presence in the~latter for the first | 
‘time ‘of “non-Italians—the Germans 
from ‘the Upper Adige and the Slavs, 
from Julian Venetia. - This Chamber, 


those of the last 50 years, owing Yo 
.the enlargement of Italy’s frontiers. 
Another. feature, absent. in 1871, and 
but recently introduced, ig the pay- 
‘ment of members, For British prece- 
dents have sweight ‘in the Italian’ 
Chamber, although’ the circumstances 
are totally different, ‘and as long “as. 
British legislators were unpaid, many |: 
Pwere opposed to ‘paying their Italian 
colleagies. Hven now the ‘Senate is 
unsalaried.. ’ 5 


Electoral Chistes“ | 
The mrethod of election to the 


! 


Chamber has also been altered since 
| its first sitting in-Rome. That Legis- 


lature, like most that followed it, was 
elected by singlé-member constitt- 
encies; the two last! chambers ‘have 
been chosen by “scruttn® de. liste” 
from. wide constituencies. - Three -re- 
sults have followed: the elimination 
of'the merely local man, the rejection 
of nearly all the well-known- parlia- 
mentarians) (wht have found refuge 
in. the Senate), and the huge growth 
of the two organized parties at the 
expense of thé disorganized Liberals. 
yAt this moment. there are signs of 
Liberal. fusion, for two Liberal groups, 
numbering ~ ‘about 100 deputies to- 
gether, havé° jast ‘united. If the de- 
fedt of so Ynany ‘political veterans in 
}1919. had been followed. by . the. ap- 
pearance of young Gayour it would 
have had its. compensations, for the 
Ifalian Parliament wanted new men. 
But. so. far that has not been the case, 
|/nor can it be until the age limit -is 
reduced, as it pronatyy will. be, from ? 
$0 to 25. 

‘As for. the, Senaie, fhe high age. 
of; admission—40—n Uy” ds- 
prives it of “youtg members: That. 
beady, amidst all these changes, has 
‘rémained unchanged in ‘constitution: 
but even the Senate has, lately ‘felt: 
the breath. of democracy, | “It. is 
elect. its own ‘president; there is talk 
of: making it less: official. There re- 
mains -téo consider: the: third element. 
in the+government—the Crown. :. Of: 
‘the three kings: of Italy the present 
‘is the most democratic, the first’ was 
the. most popular. Republicanism. has 
dwindled before the growth of Social- 
‘ism; for the people have come to see 
that the form of government matters 
less: than the-tubstance, 

~No Italian sovereign’ can pbé other 
than constitutional: in’ Italy, even 
‘mote than in England; “the King 
reigns, But does not govern.” Only 
at Cabinet ‘Crises does the ‘initlative 
of.the Crown come into force, and 
jeven “then custom” ‘prescribes those 
whom the King must ask Tor advicé. 
Victor Emmanuel IIT has never inter- 
fered in party politics; he is more 
| advanced than Humbert, and has sum- 
moned Socialists, like Mr. Bissolati, 
to his councils, while he has fo less 
than three Romati Catholic ministers: 
This is perhaps ‘what-> would most 
strike the -parlfamentarians-.of 1871, 
when “none foresaw’ that in 1921 the 


tall 


and unmake cabinets. 


IRISH TOWN. TENANTS _ 
“LEA EAGUE REVIEWED 


ride tof The Christian 
Sciente Monitor 


DUBLIN, Ireland—So far, from there 
‘peing any indication . that the Irish 
people are not ‘going. to support their 
plenipotentiariés, there aré.on all sides 
gratifying- indications that they are al- 
ready setting about the government of 
their country under the new ‘three- 
days-old régime, At & meeting pre-} 
sided over py William Field, a_reso- 
lution was passed for the considera- 
on of the. Irish Free: State at. .its 
very first session. This was.a request 


‘from the Town’ Tenants League that 4 


bill should be passed to enable town 
tenants to purchase their homes and 
places of business on, equitable-terms 
-all. concerned: This xight was 
Slauaied: on the grounds of equity, see-. 
‘mg that the farmer has enjoyed. sim- 
ilar privilege for the paét 30 years. It 
was shown that the lack of ownership 
tended to the neglect of buildings, and 
hundreds of rented houses were. unfit 
.|forvase in conséquence, - 
The work of the league inxthe past 
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“| ruble, though depreciated by the war, 


too, contains 28 more members than | * 


are. these! people who have seized 


| nearly'all been tranformed into a vast 


Spy 


Roman. Catholic | Party ‘would maké | 


euch | bread!—costs- 


“in Tis Dice and Aah 
With That of Ivan the Terrible 


yo bs. % 

. By special Sorrespondent ‘of The Christian 

Science Monitor from its European 

News Office 

ODESSA, Russia—Although disor- 
ganized by the war as well as by the 
blunders committeed during the Tzar- 
ist régime; Russia, ‘four years azo, > 
was still a country of great power. Her 
natural resourtes and the ricl.ness of 
‘her soil and subsoil encouraged hopes 
for the future, and did not even admit 
the possibility of a total lack of food- 
stuffs ws fuel, The people worked 
after a fashion, while commerce and 
industry .went ,their: course, and the 


was still worth more than the Swiss: 
franc. 

It was at that juncture that the 
supreme power in Russia fell into the | 
hands of an individual who possessed | 

fault. generally common amongst | 
statesmen, namely, of uttering words | 
without accomplishing deeds. “This, 
man’s name was Kerensky. Realizing | 
the ‘kind. of person with whoni they | 
‘had to contend; a band’ of daring and 
enterprising men, subsidized by Ger- 
many, risked the stroke, and while 
Kerensty was involved in intermin- 
able discussions with his ministers as 
to the best measures to adopt against 
the Tazarists -followers, these ultra- 
revolutionaries snatched the power 
from his trembling hands-and hoisted 
the red‘ flag of the so-called proleta- 
riat dictatorship over Russia. 


Professional Politicians — 
It fs this dictatorship which: - tas, 
now held sway. fot four years. “Who 


the-power under the protection of the 
proletariat banners?) They are cer- 
tainly not the working class, nor the 
peasantry, nor.the proletary;~ the 
majority of them are evidently pro-_ 
fessional ringleaders, recruited from 
a class: of unsuccessful , and envious 
student; in fine;“a@ section of persons, 
who establish their own welfare by 
stirring up.strife and discord. It is 
true that there are a few intellectuals 
amongst them; who have devoted their 
time in deeply studying the effects of 
revolutions ; but this so-called knowl- 
edge is, nothing: more or less than a 
chaotic jumble ending in an obses- 
sion, which clouds their vision so-that 
they cannot arrive at logical 
clusions.: , 

Thus, it is not surprising that Rus- 
sia ‘has lost all her pristine glory after 
four years of this dictatorship. Her 
cities as well as ber rural towns Have 


desert; the same also applies ed _ 


men, of culture a it 

teint whieh sia 5 : fag Steg BY which 
constitutes, civilization, has been. de- 
stroyed by Bolshevism. Nothing re- 
Mains of agriculture, . industry, 
commerce, art, education and moral- 
ity; in its place universal suffering 
and anguish prevails.. The sole desire 
of the populace is to. appease its 
er and to..sleep, so as to avoid 
spassionaté and latent boredom 
‘which is ptevalent | throughout the 
land, 

An ominous silence reigns in all the 
Russian towns, which makes a sinister 
impression and gives the idea -that 
every one has fled ‘in haste leaving 
everything behind. Nor is Odessa an 
exception to this sad state of affairs; 
although the Bolshevikih took posses- 
sion of it. dt a ‘later date, the same 
mournful aspect. presents itself as im 
the other towns of the Ukraine now 
under Soviet rule. Vehicles are no 
Yonger ito be seen in the stréets, and 
foot ‘passengers. also are’ rarely “met 
with. Occasionally motor cars may be 
seen rushing along the roads at top 
speéd. These latter belong to the so- 
called eommissaries of the people; 
they aré escorted by Chinese and 
Letts, and e to the proletarian who 
dares to obstruct the path of these’ 
dictators. 

The prices of all necessary commodi- 
ties in. Odessa have nqw reached fabu- 
lous. figures: a ‘pound of bread—and 
thousands of 

ubles; a gilogram of.lard costs 20,- 
000. rubles, ’ while a box of matches 
eosts 1000. rubles.: The price. of an 
old -pair of ‘boots is from 50,000 to 
106,000 rubles,:and everything else is. 
equally expensive. Recently the “‘com- 
migsaries” sanctioned private trade, 
but this grant did not lower prices at 
all, since. on the, one hand there is no 
production. and everything in the 
meanwhile is being consumed, while 


on the othér hand no reliance can be |; 


. }their'‘own power, and second, they are 
_| fully with the machine 


| 


‘real leader to, rescue her from Bol- 


fr be treated as an enemy of the state. | 


con~=-}. 


isteps to insure. the meeting of the 


laid on thetlecrees of the Soviet owing, 

to the fact that they are changed from | 

day to day. 

Ukraine Syinpathies Divided 
Everybody, it appears, hopes that | 

the. Uktaine will soon be rid of ‘thése | 


dictatora>_. 


‘ | 


towns, whereas in the country a horde 

of Ukrainian ch 4-Bolsheviki 

—are the governors, who up to now 

have failed to deliver the towns from 

the Soviet yoke. The: ns for this 

are twofold; first, instead of <uniting 
ran? wd | 


ot ome 


It. is true-that the latter | 
only: -maintain their*.power in the ||} 


; common foe, the |} 
ng themselves to u 


the | 
sadanute 


= (DUTY TOWARD THE 
“sf NATIVE RACES IN. . 
EASTERN TROPICS | 


Special to The Christian Shieioe Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office , 
SYDNEY, New South Wales—Aus- 

tralia’s responsibility for the. welfare 
of the native races within the terri- 
‘tories held by her untler mandate 
from the League of Nations is a bur- 
‘den which is likely to press more 
| heavily -in future, now that the native 
|'races of the Pacific are being trans- 
che neorpca by a train of Chinese. | Sorende by et Ag na pelted Xp ae 
‘is the opinion of the chairman of the 
travelor of the soventeenth century | Australian Board of Missions, a body 
hweé the fol} ‘| which has just been considering the 
S é following. description Of) riture ofthe native races in the west- 
fwocwtad A savage country, without | ern Pacific. 
wilittiy dees Cot asd The Board of Missions has recog- 
i ewety ‘Nadinseaiy vuateibin pa" waged that en most ope: ome Pi 
}in the position is the provision 0 
theis: property: ed hide what is left | work. Christianity and civilization 
m in the forests, for fear lest. have abolished tribal warfare but they 
the authorities should know that they have not yet introduced the educative 
Seal totter aie ae which a influence of regular sustained indus- 
Jo not mete ont Jortice ncneeding te 7Y, Which will prevent the deteriora 
, ! 2 S tion and vanishing of the native races. 
aw. A mere decldration is sufficient) pyi, declaration of the value of work 
does not mean that the missions favor 
/eny exploitation of the native by the 
unscrupulous trader or planter and 
the recruiting of native labor by white 
men, for the sake of great ‘and im- 
mediate profits is described as a policy 
of folly. 


inadequately armed te cope success- 
guns. and 
armored cars of the oppressors, At 
any rate it is a Yorégone conclusion 
that Ukrainia is merely markirfg time 
till she firids the opportunity and a: 


‘shevism. In the meanwhile the two 
dictators; Nicholas Lenine and Leon 
Trotsky, are living in oriental splen- 
dor and seclusion in the palace of Ivan | 
the -Terrible at. Moscow, where they | 


The ‘population: is divided into ~two 
classes. The ‘Opritchnikis’—as . the 
followers of Ivan the Terrible styled 
themselves—a privileged class, who 
murdered and pillaged at will; and 
the people, who- were the objects of 
these gross misdeedg of violence.” The chairman of the Australian 

Without exaggeration, the.above de-' 5o.-q of Missions. the Rev. J. Jones, 
scription of Fletcher tallies in all’ re-| says that his beard maintains that the 
spects with the conditions existing in | welfare of the native races depends 
Soviet Russia of the present day. In| unon the intelligent cooperation of 
other words, after having suffered for | .overnment missionary and planter, 
the last three and a half centuries the | 4}, native being educated in sach in- 
tyranny of Tzardom, which progressed, | qustries.as are suitable to his envirdn- 
however, with the ages toward civiliza- ment, will be profitable to him, and 
tion, Russia today has retrograded to/ wij; enable him to take his place in a 
the same condition of barbarism ob-| pacifc renascence. In this work of 
served by this English traveler of the! industrial education the church can 
seventeenth century. So much for the} jay a yaluable part, because it recog- 
four years’ balance sheet of the famous} njza5 that such education is moving 
‘proletariat dictatorship.” ° toward the mission goal—the building 


Pp LANS TO Se | iy aggre saa of this new policy, 
CANBERRA PROCEED 


Mr. Jones hopes that the Australian 
Government will appoint men skilled ~ 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian. News Office 


in tropical agriculture and in such. . 
MELBOURNE, Victoria — A New 


arts ahd crafts as will enable the 
natives to carry on home industries, 

South Wales member, Senator Thom- 

as, opened a debate in the federal 


“To promote well-doing is more po- 
tent than to punish or to prevent ill 
doing,” is the mission in view. “For 

Senate on the question of the occupa- the safeguarding of native village life, 

tion of Canberra, the so-called bush 

capital of thé Commonwealth. As 

Canberra igs in New South Wales and 


which is the natural line of native 
its occupation as federal capital was 


evolution, we strongly commend the 
deyelopment of village communal] in- 
part of the federal compact, a power- 
ful group has been formed to- push 


dustries. The separation of the work- 
ers of a village,from the life of a vil- | 
lage, which is the inevitable result of 
the recruited labor policy at present 
on with its. océupancy. The motion| carried on-in Papua and elsewhere. is 
proposed: by Senator Thomas was as| One of the most potent causes of the 
follows: disintegration of native life, to avoid 
“That in the opinion of the Senate 
the Ministry should, after the proro- 
gation of the present. session of Par- 
liament, advise His Excellency the 


which must be the anxious care of the 
government. The dangers in any 
form of recruiting would be reduced, 
however, if anything like village home 
Governor-Geyeral to summon the next} life could be produced on the planta- 
session, to be held at Canberra, the|tions. The plantation life must be 
federal capital.” humanized if it is to commend itself 
, Declaring .that, the suggestion con-! 8S @ necessity for the development of 
tained inthe motion . was . impossible | the:resources of the islands.” 
of achievement;. Senato Russell, vice- | == = 
president of the executive council, ex- 
plained that work at Canberra was 
going forward, yut it must be real- 
ized that much had yet to be done 
before the administrative departments 
of the government could be established 
at Canberra. They, could not dump 
those who would have to live at Can- 
berra into a camp. He proposed the 
following as an amendment which 
would be acceptable to the govern- 
ment: 
“That in the. opinion of the Senate 
the Ministry “should take effective 


a 


ee ee 


100% VIRGIN WOOL, 


federal Parliament at Canberra at the 
earliest -pratticable date.” | 
This amendment was accepted by 
Senator Thomas and was agreed to 
unanimously by the Senate. 


JEWISH QUESTION IN POLAND 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
) News Office 
WARSAW, Poland—The_ Polish 
Premier, Professor PonikowSsky, has 
recently published 4 statement of the 


policy of the new Cabinet, in which’ 
he states that the government will ob- 
-gerve the provisions of the Polish 
Constitution and will make dll efforts 
that government officials and local 
administrations shall carry out the 
guarantees of the Constitution in re- | 
gard to equal rights for all citizens, ' 
irregpective of race or creed. The 
Prime Minister calls upon both Chris-" 
tians and Jews in Poland to do 
everything possible to secure the 
financial position of the Polish State, 
which is at present in a critical con- 


dition. 
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EF AND “INVESTMENTS 


REND. | CONVERSION OF - PRIMARY COTTON BRITISH COAST SPECULATION HITS 
“IN GREAT BRITAIN} AMERICAN DRAFT _. GOODS MARKETS|, SHIPPING COSTS) BANKS IN GERMANY 


4 a at) ot Silver ver Coins, Which Had |New South Wales Chief Justicef | Coastwise Transportation Is | 
| Piet Considerably | Since Fe ‘oreign Pichaias Handling in| -Overrules Objection to’ a} Surprising ‘Amount of Business| Claimed to Be Still the| Shaking of Faith of Public More 
1914, Also: Dropped 1 in 1920 London and Domestic Bank- Draft Expressed in Sterling} “Booked at. Mills for the New} Most Economical Method Important Than Financial Loss 


Foes apmperk: Pennsylvania —|- “ing Developments VAIO ATE). iss irks Chabatbawe Belencs Monitcs 1 4 Veate Wat the Tone- Better}. ...:.) co tne Ghristion Setenee Monitor of Two Institutions Affected 


‘and silver coimage in the world | . od fo B nk from its. Australasian News Office 2 Yd from its European News Oftice ° | 
_Cusse erore nkers : WV . . | 
~»)  |deelined sharply in 1920, amounting to 5 4 ‘SYDNEY, New: South Wales—The| ° ‘Than it Has Been ‘for Weeks LONDON, England—‘“Coastwise ship- by Exchange Dabbling 
nhac BO, $42,132,957, against $90,535, 484 in 1919, -} state chief justice has decided a casé : ping is probably one of the most 
by tthe Christin Science omer ¥ according to figures gathered by the By special EEN of The Christian” of much interest to those trading with| special to The Christian Science Monitor {ancient carrying trades of the world,| py special correspondent of The Christian 
n its Eastern News Office. 5 al ted por nie, 4 wet the Mint. wher oer wen y te eras its European the United States. Objection had been |. NEW BEPFORD, Massachusetts and it still appears to be the most Science Monitor 
{¥ nces of silver consum ) ce ; aa pe 
Nray York—The ‘si ‘sugar ue of fine ounces of silv ews made to a draft from America on the chia the ale dubvent- tn cloth mar economical means of transport,” said BERLIN, Germany—The confidence 


in* 1920 was $220,537,291, compared } -}ground that it was expressed in ster- Mr. M. ‘Salt, lecturing to the Insti 
: MANCHESTER, ' England — That |ground tha 8 exp . M. Salt, lecturing to the Institute . 
r the new. year Hd ‘eneour-_ ‘with $334,356,101 in 1919. " Londo sig Baapite the cb Cn es which the | ing instead of in dollars. The judge ah concerning the likelihood of in | Of Transport at the Society of Arts. | of the German public in German banks 

ie of the hopeful signs being | Coinage of gold has shown a marked Pp chang overruled the objection... - ur or ia aries in age e bag apy tar |. rtaffic carried coastwise, he said,| has received a severe shaking through 
CS * | pect on that some. kind ot ‘decrease since 1914, fawn year of the has wrought in the business; fy his juglement, the chief justice New England before the spring is immediately. before the war was|the failure of two banking institutions, 


uncial conference will | outbreak of the war, While silver coin-- wor fa; is still the world’s financial | .siq that in the case of a draft drawn|®@vanced, the primary cotton goods/>o.ter than. ever before, and it em- the Pfalzbank (Palatine Bank) of 


» accor to ‘Manuelb- B. age, whether measured value or center, is the opinion which O. R. Hob- } ble in /markets- became quite active during ene bacticall Re 
diag. 7) age, by from one coubtry’and wade payable the final-week of 1921, and a surprising - eg nicantbiy: tt cee Ludwigshaven, and the Allgemeine 


t us els, “4founces of metal used shows:a substan- | son, financial editor of The Manches-: another, the common-sense rule, in 
5 c ation of the Cuban Sugar tial increase, ROVERS ANAS the drop | ter: ‘Guardian, expressed to the mem-| tne’ absence of any stipulation to the |*™ouat of business, was pecs “9 much coal carried coastwise as all| Bankverein (General Bank Union) of. 
@ Committee,” says Mr. Ridnda | in. 1920. bérs. of the Manchester and_ District contrary, would appear to be that pay- by New. England mills seg tc ge "| other traffic put together. The prin-| Diisseldorf. The liabilities of the for- 
1 focussed atterition onthe - Jn the United States gold coinage ‘Bankers Institute, in the course of @ | meiit was to be made’ in the currency. the south: Further than this, the 8 cipal coastwise cargo ports were| mer institution are estimated at 340.- 
was practically suspended for three | réceht Jecture. : .of the country in which it was made of the entire market was re Boltday ‘London and Liverpool, but Cardiff (in-| 999 909 marks. those of the latter at 
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. 5 iF ica they. cannot stand the reorders from 
| June, 1919. ‘The law provides that a ugh all. the world owes Amer payable in Australia and:the sum, pay | -oeosore that fare expect ax soon as 1921, from 200 to 250 per cent, com-|the shareholders will lose the capital 


certain portion of ,gold . held against , there were still a good ‘many | apie is not expressed in the currency the final details of the holiday tra ding pared with before the war. Since they invested; in the case of the Gen- 
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gold certificates. must be in coin, and ’ points 'to be urged in favor of London, of Australia, the amount shall, in the January, however, expenses had fallen aiih Tininie' Shatin cnatadniak dod ciel 


Sg ] est- are cleaned up. : 
balance may be in bars of bullion. , especially in regard to foreign inv absence pf some express stipulation,| "7. oe has been but little buying | C°DSiderably. ‘The effect of the railway | noiders alike will suffer heavy losses. 


‘World coinage of gold and silver may | ment; said Mr. Hobson. t cording t e rate of | subsidy, which remained in force fro 
be tabulated as follows: ‘After. briefly outlining the foreign a mn dae vn tg the place | heretofore for’ the spring oe yes August, 1919, till py eB anctied is gion par yredee: ‘a amc cntg atria 
| Gata yatue ““ovalus Soc of ox” Necaaciek sent apeec banks athe ot pope’ on the, day: the Dil) le aay trfbulters ate beginping (0° realise that eptingnane eye Maye veya angen 20 En de as indicated, the effect on 
able’ The determining words, ap-. ey could not afford to carry traffic |, , : 

ee in pagaaeot su3p.a7 an sete een iee 1914, ‘Mr. .Hobson’ went on to show. parently, were “and the sum payable| minal ker SR yal re ake te ian at. the same rates as.the subsidized i aoe eheie chet ee 
'}1919 .... 90,535,484. 834,356,101, 298,300,518 how. this advance had ‘resulted in the}4,° not expressed in the currency of| . oct’ continue doing business railways, and there was a decline in|}. heen unfortunate. The disturbing 
1918- . . 154,431, 477 235 135,284 238,692,502 creation” of a very large and active Australia,” . which indicated clearly hen th ri F- ate iad weather tonnage carried of about 23 per cent feature of the Pattntes is that each 
1917... 128,771,999. 256,575,819. 286,596,805 matket in foreign, currencies in Lon-/that the sum could be expressed in arrives gmt "has naan so. long|.2 7919, 33 per cent in 1920 and 41/ was due to speculation in foreign ex- 


1915 ....223,927,555 116,817,667, 225,116,911 ’ Australian currency. | postponed that a rush was inevitable n April last, compared wi changes on a very large scale. The 
P al, | ’ , April ° th ; 
1914* 236,927,542 99,336,603 179,593,224 fore the war, Since the: war the daily unless. the distributors elected to pass soniting”. stitunding ide ie ama < German public realizes that all banks 
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follows: 1920, $1.019407 1919, $1. i2op7 1818, in th a ie caic bern’ wee pa FIN NCIAL NOTES another, deason, and-as most market / would be doubtful whether the rail-| ‘0,® Stester or lesser degree buy and 
$0,984465°°1917, $0. 89525 ; - 1916, $0.68647 0 oat 2 saaae ” Pre. factors point to much more active r tne rall-| sell foreign exchanges but the dis- 
| 1915, $0. 51892, al ae i914, $0.55312. rates, and. not, rates “on London’. as Three things are needed. to, enable business early in the new.year,a great ways, even with the aid of good haul- covery that some of them apparently 
sen Ihowaesr, ‘that mn hithertofore. This change in the the railways in the United States to me Susata kudiénly. mede'uo thelr age, could deal with the whole of the speculate in:vast sums in the exchange 
quoting of forelin exchange rates was/|eatm anything approaching a reason- atide y ¥ P traffic of the United Kingdom. Thus market came as a surprise. 
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EAC IONARY the’ market itself,. for one of the in-| reduce rates,”. says one railroad presi- 
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dispensable adjuncts - of a, market: in: | 
the true sepse of the word was; the ‘wages;' second, reduction of cost-of| fine goods mills report a continua- extent at the mercy of the railway confidence which they placed. in a 


NEW YORK, New York—The stock existence of a class of brokers, who. fuel, and, third, an increase in ‘traf- companies, 
market: made a rather inauspicious Jacting .as intermediaries between | fic.” In addition to all these factors ase Papen 8 A ra hig eer Racer Road competition, he considered, screamer sagan Prony epee a ona or 
[Oe Senha Come ree semen eer wasn -buyer and seller, make a profit out of | there should be added the elimination) similar fabrics for drapery and shirt- would upset the railways far more|.ooms that the clerk in question had 
4 practically the entire list tended lower small “differences,’* and perform an! of waste in every form, No doubt it ing purposes was continued with than it would affect coastwise ship- complete liberty as to the extent of 
ee. Sth, RRR % amid active trading. Selling for both) -oonomie function in making fof alis an old story and the roads would | much interest also shown in sateéns,|F!28- Nevertheless, he expressed the | tno. operations he conducted in the ex- 
Hote i aiaded: be the accounts undermined quoted values freer market with closer. prices. . flaim that it is being practiced but/poth of the combed yarn and the opinion that coastwise shipping would change market at Munich with the 
Os and speculative issues recorded gross : . | the very fact that it is not mentioned |, . recuperate with the rise in the general 
te aaredit refining in Oils, New 'R f Brok , ry card variety, Fine goods mills: re- result that he indulged in dazzling 
declines of 2 to. 10 poipts. ew: Nace oF Droker$_° Wee" in ‘the list of important things to be | ceived many requests. to quote on trade of the country, and eventually speculations and having made on be- 
| equipments, rails and shippings were In London before the war there|done shows that itis mot appreciated warp sateens. and prices wimine very be as great and prosperous as before half of the-bank substantial purchases 
‘}all reactionary and call-money’s de-| were perhaps half a dogen firms of so-/|to the extent it ought to be. With-|firm with a tendency to advance by the war. of dollars when the dollar was worth 
cline to 5 per cent failed to-check the called exchange brokers, who, in the out debating the question of reducing a half. cent or'a cent a. yard. Mar- over 300 marks began to sell them 
f collecting ong reversal. ‘a aggre somseyor 3 — nn sense in which exchange brokers exist wages as a whole or per man it ca | quisettes, skfrtings and fine. lawns for: CHICAGO BANKS | when a sudden improvement in the 
back for a double. holiday, ~— cu “std ag! 4 “| today, hardly merited the name. With |-be said that there are scores of ways’| the finer sorts of women’s lingerie - ARE TAK German exchange occurred and the 
Cuba's. meces- cago banking situation, tende _to nal the development of the London’ for-|‘to save millions of dolllars besides| were in demand, while the usual EN OVER ‘dollar had sunk to 220, Exchange 
a s torelen: market press the market, ogee os koe te.7 o* eign exchange market, however, there} touching a man’s pay. And incident-|volume of. specialty business. was "speculation as indicated was held re- 
ein the desir- aeal re Neunehede’s catribdted toe ad grown up an entirely new race/| ally this responsibility in‘savings and | moving fm fine goods channels.” | CHICAGO, Illinois—Two Chicago sponsible for the failure of the Gen- 
gers to find an e fia “ar Dp ieaccaeelianard ante of brokers, who do a real broking} economies is up te the man, who/ Print cloths were active atid. Fall| banks with resources of more than! era) Bank Union although in that case 
fining .ca- | ooced and ena ‘rreeaikn | pusiness, that is to say, they buy only | wastes a spike just as much as it is | River reported total sales of nearly | $85,000,000 have been sold after the|it is claimed the institution, which 
eased and other issues were guj : to sell ‘again, or sell only to cover} up to the officials of the roads. if not quite 200,000 pieces again: this|Chicago Clearing House Committee| was only founded last sprifig, had not 
al monde poo ey ‘call per cen| their sales by immediate purchases,/ An offer of $8,000,000 for property,{ past week. The’activity in low count|had conducted an examination and | been efficiently managed. 
The aseontat 1 a Sai "American and these brokers, together. with the) 5554 will and franchise of. Lincoln’| goods showed a tendency to slow up,|found their assets had been impaired| The sudden improvement in the 
Lodoniotive’ 103% off wit ts .Amerieant joint stock banks, the London Neg ur Motor Cofhpany has been made in the/| but it was replaced by heavy businéss | by bad loans and investments. German exchange besides resulting in © 
; ‘ " of foreign ‘banks, and a number of/ federal court at Detroit by a group of | froth some of thé large printers who|~ After two days’ negotiation the- Ft.) the failure of the two banking insti- 
bd 3k: Eatdwin “top stacdvel other ‘finaneial holises ae the ‘for- capitalists, headed by Henry M. Le-; were seeking varioug.;narrow ..con- Dearborn National Bank and the Ft.| tutions mentioned also led to the 
9454. off 5 ; Béthelhem Steel B 55%, pen bev tron Acetic’ ial mere land, president of the concern before| structions both. in the. staple counts | Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank were | “snuffing out” of various “mushroom” 
off 1%: California Petroleum 45%, off played by ga) “! me — oe fe. }it went into receivership. The com-|and in the odd widths and specialty|PUrchased by the Continental & Com-j panks throughout Germany—that is 
: <i market was a highly impor one, pany will. be sold at auction Feb-| constructions. The: demand for 25-|™ercial National Bank and Continental | so-called banks formed especially to 
hee Houston Oil 74%, off 3% ;*Kelly-| ang as an illustration of the expansion , & Commercial T | : 
ringfield, 36 ff 635 Mari |Truary 4, . inch 56 by 44s 10.55 yard goods was ¢ rust & Savings Bank./ conduct exchange speculations, Va- 
Springfie %, off-6%). Marine pre-| of this side of their activities, “Mr. 3 Members of the clearing house com-|rigys Berlin “mushroom” banks 


asi arred 62%; off 2 Mexi¢ n Petroleum The Spanish Government announces . very active and sales went forward| . . 
ieersied. situation is 108% 2% 43 - je Avdericah Petro- erwin Teipasterank "Of ag tig ihe expiration on December 21 of the | in some volume at 4% cents, which is apa th pooled guarantees totaling $2,-| closed their doors with the result ~ ~ 
: contract with © Nathaniel. Rothschild | an advance of an eighth of a cent 1000 to protect depositors against| that many small speculators—clerks, : 


g eK | any loss. ss 
pelow.£ost of proc 1, cannot |2%,: Beading 31, off 2; , Standard Oil ‘between’ 30 and 40° to 600, and that for ‘the sale of quicksilver from the | over the -ruling level of a week ago. : typists, shopkeepers and the like— e 
;. exert es ra hes if ittcreas- of New Jersey 171, off' 1144; Standard | in 'the last two years the increase had Almaden and‘ Arrayanes state mines, | Also 27-inch 56. by 52s 9 yard goods sien aa are tharncremae a lost their ene ats 
0! Mion |. ec asing pro- | Oil of ‘California 9314,_ off 4i,; Sears} been as much as 50-per cent. ys | which are among the most important | were wanted in large lots and the 500,000 for the deposits of the two Ft. 
be o ite ts 8 Roebuck | 61%, off 2%; Studebaker] Turning from foreign exchange to in the world. In future sales will be | trading forced another eighth of a Dearborn banks. By the merger the KEI | ¥-SPRINGFIELD 
"ot sugar. for. | 80%, off 25; Texas Co. 435%, off 2%; | domestic banking, Mr. ; Hobson. . said conducted directly through thie admin- cent. advance to 5 cents a yard. In) Continental banks now have resources| A cTl ON \ND OUTLOOK 


i at,15,800, 000° tons; a| U.S, Rubber 52%, off a VU. 8. Steel that the outstanding change in the|‘{Strative council of mines. ao acarwek oe san goin pte pricing of. approximately $525,000,000 and de- 


00,000 a8 compared with | 325% off 1%: ‘}British banking system had been, not| Extensive cotton-growing and gin- osits in exces 
, eS ? . : of $400,000,000, - x, 

} ction, and a decrease lin the multiplication of institutions,|}ning operations may be begun in| 2nd sales at-this level took place both fae ina aiae nes Giceetet aaeae - a YORK, New York—While 

_— 000 oie Ss compared with LONDON MARKET * | but consolidation. The last year of the | Queensland by ‘the. Australian Cotton | 2 Fall River and in New York for| tution in the United States. directors of the Kelly-Springfield Tire 

, “ot 1 hack eat sion by oe ameaed war Saw &. remarkable renewal of the| Growers Association. The' young’ in-|S0me of the better, southern makes. Company have voted to pass the quar- 

24 & i by some au! | DULL: BUT FE IRM old process of amalgamation, which in-| dustry, however, has already ‘shown|An order for 10,000 pieces of spots at ies CHICAGO MARKETS terly stock dividend of 3 per cent on 

000,04 ) tons. . Despite the 30 or 40 years before the war’ had | signs of expansion, more than 305,000/8%:. cents/was refused, though in}. ‘CHICAGO, Illinois—Troubles of the| the common stock, the company re- 

ar; almost 1,000,- tioNDON’ BnglandyAn general ae yoeceere. the. number of private and j|pounds of ginned cotton representing | another quarter it was said that 5000|mo:+ Dearborn Bank here had an un-| ports sales for the last week of 

Ba ‘the globe curities on the stock ‘exchange ‘here | joint steck banks from: several ‘hun- | activities of the State Department of | pieces of Southern goods were avail- settling effect on the grain market| December the largest in its history 

! dreds to a: few_score.- This procéss Agriculture for las} Season. able at this figure, though nothing yesterday and, with heavy liquidation | and that the prospects for 1922 are 


oe market in so 
yesterday displayed firmness, but trad 
roe! weil down ing was not brisk,. Industrial issues | had shown signs sof coming to an end|:’ 4 process has recently heen patented | } less than 9 cents would be considered |on the part of eastern interests, wheat| most promising. The regular quar- 


apply of tere were irregular, but sentiment was|SQ9Me two or three years beforé the | jn Japan for the production of a fiber in any Quarter on contract goods. dropped half a dozen points.’ May de-{.terly of $2 a share on the preferred 
of sugar’ wheerful. »Hudson’s Bay was.5%. In| War, and it is” possible that had thejresembling artificial silk from China| ‘astern mills were doing a thriving | }ivery closed at 1.08 and July at 97%.]} stock. was authorized however. 


the trade and the gilt-edged list strength was noted | War not occurred the last stages of it/srass, or ramie,. according .to the business on. odd constructions, such|‘The reaction in corn was moderate} Suspension of the stock dividend 
would: never -have been completed./tnited States Department of Com-| 5 32-inch 64 by 60s, 6.50 yard goods | compared with the downturns in| was deemed advisable, a statement 


in spots.. French loans were steady, , 
The ‘advantage which these. amalga-|merce. This is being extensively destined for export, which was bought | wheat, and May delivery closed at 52|said, in view of the unsatisfactory 


rer" with the feefing confident. 
Ari rican consump- Home tatls were higher,’ prt opera- mations brought to the banking world / woven into a cloth for the manufacture | @t 7 cents. On 39-inch 56 by 448 6.60| and July at 53%. May rye 82%a, July | showing of 1921. The plant at Cum- 


ae tions were confined to professionals. | W4S that a few big banks could. carry | of kimonos and is also being mixed yard. goods sales were made at 6%| rye 76%a, May barley 55%b, January| berland was completed recently and 
: avin ful] | Argentine rails hardened, but changes | much larger business with safety | with silk, cotton, and wook It is in-|ceDts, and on 38%4- inch 48 squares| pork 14.80, January lard 8.60b, March! therefore the. company is now in a 
it en 5): were unimportant: Dollar descriptions | than many small ones, even if the ag- tended. to patent the process in other ‘business was taken at 6% cents, lard 8.80,-May lard 8.97b, January ribs | position to meet the demands for its 
Sei, ets snl Sexes muring wi Ney one wx, |eroeta cop be 05 same; dit |sounrin “Ample aupoinyo Chinn Rant Suit Wee reueed for S04", hay ne Th Prottons 
; et ons | change, e rubber groap rang grass are available ‘a present, and it , 
SRE: $80,000 tons around:the previous close. The Kaffir ‘banking capital had increased very ig intended to extend the ix stry very | Print Cloth Yar’ Goods 


"eas Seeet 400,000 tons little until ‘some time after the amal- 
: r fii aa 100,000 tons| department: was featureless, Oil shares 3 J materially. : x Deliveries extended well through 


iin et. x tch gamations had taken place. Fs : ~- a , as - : ED 
0,000 t were quiet-and mixed. Royal Dutc anes 3 DIVIDENDS ; January and February on the print Examine your List of Securities 


| ph at the Si price, | jeym. 49%, off 2%;,.Pujlman 106, off} banks had increased, since 1914, from 


a tap & 
tt {eg 


0,000-tons | was. 36%, Shell Transport 4%,- aud Amalgamation Future we cloth yarn goods, whilé in the fine 


“crop es pe for. abit 49% Giand Trunk} 8°. ‘much for. the amalgamation! ities Service ‘Company, monthly |¥4™ fabrics orders were taken run- 
— 4 : 1%, Rand: Mimes 2, nthe dee 3416. movement, but what of its results, and | of 1% of 1% in scrip on common, pre-' ning ‘well into the second quarter of 
vAseri¢an Ps per ounce, money 2% per cent. Dis- what of its future? Mr. Hobson asked. | ferreq and banket preferred, and 144% | ‘he year, though the bulk of the busi- ; 
f enous to meet | count rates--short ‘bills 8% per c dut,| “One.-could but recard the fact,” he };, common stock scrip on common, all} 2®8S. 48 for January and ‘February. : : E : Co diti f | tf 
said, “that our banking system, if it payable February t to. stock of Jan- The demand for yarns was more ‘Changes in conomic naitions [requently 


‘th pegties bills, 356: ‘per cent. t tive’ tha b { : riz 
‘the United Ba ‘| eould:not curb the boom, has yet been | yarys15. time, and ‘there wae & nenibte: tend provide Opportunities for advantageous re- 


1 0 able ‘to weather the slump with “no . 
sapling for a ‘FOREIGN ‘EXCHANGE irteparable damage.to itself or to-our | Dwight Manufacturing, semianinual ef onthe part of buyers to pur- adjustments of Investments. 


Sat. Parity | industry. Its inherent sdundness: has of 3%. parable January 3 to stock of e in larger quantities. ‘Carded 


yar rts 4-930} been tested and has.stood the strain. : yafns have regained the ground lost||| — - eS : 

, 0766 % - een se 930) It. deserves to be recorded that there ston ilar ye ype how nd $2.50 during the —— part of iy an At the beginning of a New Year the Investor 
1940 1980] are bankers ‘of high anhority who be- | {0 cash an stock on common, | and the first half of December, and ad- ‘ ‘ ‘ 
sane 0439 “i lieve.’that, had‘ it not been for this and Cages core ~ a 4on Ra en vanced we week tothe levels seen should ree as far as possible if i 

consolidation..movement, our banks pasable_ enews | o stock of Jan- | prior to anksgiving. Combed yarns din : men 

_|-would have been unable to weather uary 6... have been firm in price throughout the hol gs meet require ents as to sa ety 

| the storm -without, much more than Bush ‘Teyminal Building, seiveeiictn month, but this week began to be very. and income. 

: the trifling damage. . their canvass | of $1.75 on preferred, payable January. stiff, nd although rio appreciable oe : . 

which they. have actually suffered. As\' 1 to stock of December 30. | vance has yet become genera e 

go'| to. the, future, it _Resenerel clear that the - Plymouth Conte quarterlf of $3 nec are growing fussy as to «Fase Some exchanges of Bonds and Stocks may 

eamnlpaniation : vement cannot: go uary 20 : _ | business they accept at the prevailing 

3 pt 2 further, and it seems eC me that wary 3. sy. = ee ~ ie pon levels. There was some interest prove of material advantage. 

f Next few. years, the course of: uring \the week in tire .yarns, and 

| Britian - banking willbe rather in the. j addin & Mines, Ltd., extra ¢ of 3% some medium-sized orders were pinced, 

‘direction ‘of consolidating i position n noe. t0 Bese si maine of 3%. .. | put the market as 2.whole is expecting | 

a y fre some — uanti _ operation from ; ' 

} NEW YORK, New York—A syndicate | wiien it comes there is likely-to be a of States, *’ Municipalities, Institutions, 

NOVEMBER SHIP ‘CONSTI n| headed by the Guaranty Trust Com-| sharp ad swidual 5 

01 Se cents. to $2.18, Somerset Nght 26 ceca Eeiyoer@ pirat Dutch Saat Tas |e cpa sen sosnsiinn’ ote ‘wreett % see? 

ant bat Bayes ‘gacko and Ragland 10 ‘conts | % : | 
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Estabrook & foe 


$5 State Street, 
Boston 
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fi 


Ss Beltimore 


.| Hamilton at Ithaca; 


mouth 
‘| 17=>Pennsylvania at mises i 


team playin 

ally all lett the time. 

} minutes of the game 
teams . Wery evenly 
scoring’ a goal early 

a: but Capt. George Owen 
for Harvard when there 

cot seat of play left. 
© two. teams left the ice for 


niss on, it looked as if |- 


) going to be a battle 
ph second period had not 
gag when Toronto teok 

by scoring four goals 
inched , the 
det be 5 minutes clinc 


Eccem. « center for Toronto, 
| bend e, was all over 
ink, ne bis stick in mas- 

and outskating the rest 

Ss. He scored four of the 

nade by his side. Ramsey and 

also played well for the visitors 

ita a Langtry kept up hfs repu- 
of tlhe best goal tends. 

by top Owen was the 

- His defensive work 

Saskia be asked for and 

* prominently’ in the Crim- 
lack, the only goal by his side 
4 brilliant: individual effort ' o 
it. W. BE. Crosby ‘24, C, W 
Ine + elt 10 J. M. Martin '22, also 
"period opened at a great 
h team carrying the puck 

nents territory only to be 

Brown made the first 
a for Toronto early in 

acting a pass. from ,Hud- 

i4- shooting the goal with only 
ul tender: in front of him. Owen, 
g his goal, took the puck from 

fab own territory and by fast 
in s ‘and skillful ‘dodging shot a 
Captain Langtry had no 


9 stop. 
ae “period started in rather 
by the, _: * Ppt “prro- 
2or four minutes speeded 
» fine exbi- 


. s¢ Z 


, qb 
4, 


7 
xe beciad if 


4 
Lov ms “ 


vere 
wi; y, b | 


“was on the defensive 


e entire a nt Ithough 
i period was a 

as in ere 

: to 


pep tt Crimson from scorinz. 
Fiint ’23 was in goal for Harvard 
*: his period and made a number 
wes. The only goal of the 
,madé by Carson 43 seconds 
ogi The summary: NS 
VARD | 


HARVAR 
Westman, Iw. : -w, Baker, Angier 
ihe 6k ets s aa tS» ate ...0, Martin 
iw, Walker, Hill, 
Angier 
ard, Owen 
, rd, .14, Crosby, Gratwick 
Higgins, Flint 
hive sity of woronte 4, Har- 
rsity 1. Goals—Carson 4. 
say for Poxonte Owen for 
ard. F. Rocque and J. 
ar A. ‘Time—Three 15m. periods. 


| W UMPIRES IN, 
\TIONAL LEAGUE 


| liam _— R. D. Emslie 
) Sey O'Day Are ‘Not 


as pot only | ‘Sui 

a ‘number of. shifts in the 

e National League hase- 

a they take the’ diamond 

pic ighip season of 1922, 

i rted that there will be 
sive” ‘revision in the umpire 


a wie’ siactod “id sen. 
are, not expected ‘to anon 
ney are Henry O’Day; R. 

d William Brennan. ‘Bren- 
~already left the National 
| r gned a contract for 1922 

guthern Association, from 
tion he came up to 
slie is expected to: 
2 a pension as he Was sorved 
years in the le 


« 


‘the | 
ts 


e, whil 
‘his’ “$3 


s|\UP LACROSSE AGAIN 


‘| football men, and a few, lacrosse_en- 


ment made bi the sathietla SaaS 
recently. ‘Five of -eontests will } 
‘be played on the. spring ‘holiday trip. 
| The schediile follows: 

April 6 and 1—Univeraity ‘of Virginia at 
Charl &-United States Naval} 
Beymer abt at Annapolis 1 orgetown 

, Georgetown ; 11—Johns - ‘Hopkins at 
@ at ithaca; 26— 
St,. Lawrence at. sais 29—Columbia at 


May 5—Columbia 
Princeton at ton ; 10—Rochester at 
Ithaca; .1 at Ithaca; 16—Am; 
herst. at MET “\f—Harvard at Cam- 
bridge; 20—Yale at New Haven; 24— 
27—Yale at: Ithaca ; : 

80—-Pennsylvania(‘at ‘Philadelphia. et A 
June 1—Colgate at. Hamilton ; 38—Dart- 

at Ithaca; 16—Alumni at ‘Ithaca ? 
Pet 


mouth at Hanover. . 


PRINCETON TO TAKE 


ikon: Is Made ie Committee | 
of Outdoor Sports -at . That! 
University fo; Resume Game. 


| After a: ‘Lapse. of 26 Years 


Special to The Christian Science stanitenr 
. from its Eastern News Office 

PRINCETON, New Jersey—Prince- 
ton is to take up lacrosse as a minor 
sport again after a-lapse of 26 years. 
This plecision has been reached by the 
committee on outdoor sports but it 
has yet td be ratified by the: Inter- 
collegiate Association. An’ informal 
team was organized by-undergraduate 
‘revivers of the sport last spring and 
a successful season resulted in spite 
of many attendant difficulties. 

Prof. Hi. S. McClenahan, dean of the 
college,’ was captain of the last la- 
crosse team that represented, Prince- 
ton in 1895. Since that time. there 
has been little or no interest in- the 
game until last spring when Coach A. 
Nies of the soceer eleven, several 


j 


thusiasts who had transferred from 
other colleges organized the sport 
‘again on an informal basis. 

Edward Stinson Jr. ’22, star end on 
the 1920 and 1921 football | elevens, 
was elected captain of the informal | 
team last spring ‘and will no doubt 
be captain again this year. C. C. Sher- 
man .’23 is’ manager and is now ar-} 
ranging for ganies .with Crescent Ath- 
letic Club, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, 
Stevens, Swarthmbre, Syracuse and 
Yale colleges. : Coach Nies will con- 
tinue as mentor of ‘the newly recog- 
nized sport, 

Last spring’s informal team sinoiaarttt 
to light some excellent lacrosse ma- 
terial. This wilt be strengthened by 
te addition of a number of football 
men who ate going to report for the 
conditioning value of the game. The 
best players on the team last year 
were: K,. A. Dittmar '23, M. J. M. 
Eliss °24, F. R. Ferlaino ’23, W. G. 
Hoffman 993, W. B. Hubbell 94, N. B: 
Marden {23 ‘ Riess ts . 
Poe ’22, Ask &. Porter rH BP. 
nolds Jn, *24, and Edward Stinson Jr. 
’22. Among the football men who are 

going to report are A. B. Snively Jr. 
24, L. W. Lipscomb "23, and O. P. 
| Alford 23. 


HUGH FERGUSON 
“RANKS SEGOND 


Performs Unusual Pea of Scor- 
ing 5 Goals. in Single Scottish 
_ Football | Match December 10 


By ilinenia correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office - 

PDINBURGH,  Scotland—Hugh Fer- 
guson of Motherwell, performed the/| 
unusual feat of scoring five goals in. 
a single match in‘ the Scottish Asso- 
ciation Football. League on December 
10, thereby ranking himself second 
on the list of goal scorers, behind 
Duncan Walker, St. Mirren, who. net- 
ted once. George French of Green- 
ock “Morton, the occupant of the sev- 
enth place on the Mst, obtained four 
goals on the date mentioned and in- 
creased*his total to 18. The competi- 
tion for the top place was, however, 
chiefly between Walker’ and Fergt- 
son, for John Miller, Aberdeen, 
seemed, temporarily at,least, to have 
lost. the knack of goal-getting which, 
earlier in the ‘season, had stood him 
in such good stead. Ten men in-the 
first division of the Scottish League 
had brought their totals into double 
figures, but, apart from Ferguson and 
, not one of them was success~- 

full in adding to a. ageregate on 
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+ ON PACIFIC COAST) 
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FURTHER HONORS - 
TO W. T. TILDEN, 2D 


feseat World’ $: Chalets ib ae 
First Player- Since. 1913: ‘to 
Succeed Himself as the Top 


Pr 


of the Tennis Singles. Ranking | 


NEW YORK, New York ’— For the 
first time since 1913 when | M. B.- Mc- 
Loughlin of San Francisto, ‘California, 
was awarded the honor for the second 
successive time, the ranking eommittee 
of the United States Lawn Tennis 
Association for 1921 has conferred the 
honor of heading the men’s singlesNist 


for a second. successive time to W. T. 
2d of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vanias McLoughlin also received the 
‘honor -for a third time in 1914 and) it 
now looks very- mueh as if Tilden 
would equal the record of:the great 
McLoughlin when the ranking list of 
‘1922 is announced. 

Of the first'10 this year, Tilden and 
W. M. Johnston of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, are the only players who re- 
tained their 1920 rank. Three new 
names appear in the select few in the 
persons of Vincent Richards, junior ' 
champion; S. H. Voshell, several times 
indoor champion, and L. B. Ricé, the 
former Yale varsity player. The three 
players who dropped out from last 
year’s list are W. E. Davis and.c. J. 
Griffin of San Francisco, California, 
and C. S. Garland Jr., of Pittsburgh,’ 
Pennsylvania. Griffin and Garland did 
not play mutch tennis in 1921. Only 
20 players were ranked in the singles 
this year as follows: 

W.°T. Tilden 24d, Philadelphia, - Pa. 

W. M. Jonnston, San Francisco, Cal. 

Vincent Michards, Yonkers, N. Y. 

W. F. Johnson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. M. Washburn, New York, N. Y. 

R. N. Williams 2d, Boston; Mass. . 

Ichiya Kumagae, New York, N. Y. 

S. H..Voshell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

L« B. Rice, Newton Center, Mass. 

*N. W. Niles, Boston, Mass. 

W. E. Davis, San. Franciseo, Cal. 

. R. G. Kinsey, San Francisco, Cal. . 

H. O. Kinsey, San Francisco, Cal. 

bef T. Hayes, Chicago, Ill. 

Ss. . Pearson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. J. Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dean Mathey, Cranford, N. J. 

F. T. Anderson, Brooklyn, SD ge 

F. C. Anderson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

P. F. Neer, Portland, Ore. 

Not only do Tilden and Richards 
have the honor of holding first .and. 
third positions in, the singles rank-. 
ing; but they are awarded first. place 
in the doubles. They also held 
Richards also has 
the unique distinction of beitig placed 
fourth in the doubles list with Voshell 
as his partner. The doubles ranking 
follows: 

W. T. Tilden and Vincent Richards. 

W. M. Washburn and R. N. Williams 2d. 

H, O. Kinsey: and: R..G. Kinsey. 

. Vincent Richards = ae rr ay ) 
and ohnsto 
ee ee ee and-L. bss wittiame 
W. J. Bates and E. L. Levy. 
J. M. Davies and P. E. Neer. 
W. T. Hayes and Cc, B. Herd. 
J. C. Bell Jr.’ and E. M. Edwards, 


Mrs. F. I. Mallory of New York is 
given first place’ among the women of 
the country with Miss. M. K. Brown 


A 


of San Francisco, a former champion, | 


second. , The 20 leading women play- 

ers follow: 

Mrs. F. I. Mallory, New. York, N. Y. 
Miss M. K. Browne, Los Angeles, Cal. 

- Mrs. J. B. Jessup, Wilmington, Del. | 
Mrs. T. C. Bundy, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Miss Eleanor Goss, New York, N. Y. ! 
Miss H. Gilleaudeau, Mamaroneck, N. ¥. 
Mrs. B. BE. Cole 2d., No. Andover, Mass. 
Miss L. H. Bancroft, West Newton, Mass. 
Mrs. Edward Raymond, Hartsdale, N. Y. 
Miss Margaret Grove, New York, ‘N. Y. 
Mrs. Helene Pollak Falk, Néw York, N.Y. 
Miss Clare Cassel, New York, N. Y. | 
Mrs. Robert LeRoy, New York, N. ¥.° 
Miss Helen Wills, San Francisco, Cal. 
Miss-Edith Sigourney, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Martha Bayard, Shert Hills; N. J. 
Miss A. B. Townsend, Overbrook, Pa. 
Miss M. D. Thayer, Philadelphia, fa 
Mrs. M. B. Huff, New York, N, Y. 

Miss Phyllis Walsh, Overbrook, Pa. 


Ten junior and 10 boy players are 
also ranked with Vincent Richards 
again'-at the top of the junior |= list 
while Julius Saglowsky of, Indian-. 
apolis, Indiana, tops the. boys’ list. 
The two lists follow: | ‘ 
JUNIORS : 

Vineent ‘Richards,. Yonkers, N. Y.. 

' A. W. Jones, Providence, R. I. 

W. W. Ingraham, ‘Providence, R. I. 

F..T. Osgood, Pleasantville, ‘N, Yuin - 

H. L. Godshall, San Francisco, Cal. 
Charles Waod Jr., New York, N. x 

Fritz, Mercur, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Charles Watson 3d, Philadelphia, Pa. 

i = apg ge? Bernstein, New York, N. 

P. Wear, Philadelphia, ‘Pa. ’ 
‘Juitas Saglowsky, . Indianapolis; Ind. 
George Lott, Chicago, [Il... - 
K. P: Appel, New York, N, Y. 

. Grevel_ Acker, 'New York, N, a 
“Miles Valentine, Philadelphia, : 

Thomas McGlinn, Philade a, Pie 

A. Maguire, Philadelphia, Pa. . 

Arthur Ingraham Jr.,. Providence,’ R. I, | 

A. C.- Ingraham, Providence, R. I, ) 

M. W. eras ae) Rewer R. I. 
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‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its its Canadian News Office 


VANCOUVER, British Columbia 
Vancouver replaced, Seattle in the lead 
of the Pacific Coast Hockey. Associa- 


‘the visitora*°and shut thém } 
out by a score af 5 to'0 for the second 


be 


akon, 


heel 


| four sudcdesive Wietottes in five genies 
| played in eight days, “thereby advane- | 
ling from last to first position in the 
leagee standing. - “The summary*__ 


Beat 
.rw, Riley 


~*~ 


‘Mackay, Robin; Tr. 5. Tey eee ree ee ce, Morris; 
| Adams, c ‘ 
| Skinner, Parkes, rw 


Ces eke pO Secs 5 es See r; Walker 
.-+-lw, Foyston 
‘Cook, 1d rd, Fraser 
Duncan, rd..... pe Bene eee 1d,. Briden, Rowe 
Lehnian, g g, Holmes 

Bobtet.Vansécyis 5, Seattle 0. Goals— 
Harris 2, Parkes 2, Mackay for Vancouver. 
Referee—Fred | Ion. Time—Three 20m. 
periods, 


YALE CLUB LOSES 
IN SQUASH TENNIS 


Montclair Gains an Easy Victory 
“While Princeton Defeats Cres- 
‘cent in Class ‘B Yesterday 


METROPO LITAN INTER-CLUB SQUASH 
TENNIS TOURNAMENT 


(Class B) ° - . 
| Won Lost - P. pb - 
Princeton 
Columbia 
Yale 


“I Ol Ol m Go to © 


Crescent ' 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The squash 
tennis team of the Montclair Athletic 
Clib surprised the players of the’ Yale 


Club team yesterday by. scoring. an. 


easy victory in the Class B team cham- 
pionship on the Yale Club courts> 5 


matches to 2.'’Meantime, the Harvard 
Club, champions, declined to take ad- 
vantage of the failure of D. K. E, Club 
to-praduce two of its players, and 
postponed their matches uhtil today. 
The standing at the close of yester- 
day’s matches was, Harvard Club, 3, 
D. K. E. Club 2, with twe. matenes to 
be played. 


D. M. Bomeisjer, foe of the Yale. 


team, had little trouble in defeating 
James Sanders, who. was: substituted 
as the leading player. for~ Montclair, 
and Kenneth O’Brien also-managed to 
win his match from Parke Parker by 
a narrow margin. But all the other 
games went to the visitors, hy narrow 
margins in most cases. The summary: 
D. M. Bomeisler, Yale, defeated James 
Sanders, Montclair, 15—4, 15—11. 
H. V. Crawford, Montclair, 
Clyde Mattin, Yale; 15—6,; 15—8 
Kenneth O’Brien, Yale, defeated Parke 
Parker,. Montclair; 18—14, 9-35; 16—12. 


defeated 


= KR. E. Hughes, ae ir, defeated | Te. 


Smith, Yale, 15—4, 18—16. .. 

Frank Seller,  ieciate defeated HL "Oi 
McClintock, Yale, 48—15, 18-16. 

J. W.. Waldron; Montclair, defeated i. 
G. Holt, Yale, 15—10, 15—8. 

C. A. Hipkins, } ontclair, defeated R. 
W. Wolf, Yale>  T5—6, 15—4. 


The D. K. E. Club produced only 
three players to meet the Harvard 
Club team, but: the lattér accepted only 


| two. of the defaults,.and two unex- 

_ | pected défeats’ permitted the remain- 
ing matches to decide the issue. R. H.. 

' |George showed. particularly well for 


the visitors, outplaying C. F. Fuller, 


Leading player for Harvard, both on 


| offense and defense, using. his speed 
effectively. The summary: 


R. H. George, D. K. E:, defeated CYP. 
Fuller, Harvard; 11—15, 15-10, 15—10,. 


Thorne; ‘D. K. E.,; by default. 


Cc. B. Stuart, D. K. E., defeated: Grover, 


O'Neill, Harvard, 15—4, 16—5, ' 

R. C. Rand, Harvard, defeated B.. ZB. 
Ward, D. K. E., 15—6, 15—12. ©. 

A. M. Hyde, Harvard, defeated G. G. 
Davidson, D. K. E., by default. 


~ Princeton Club took its match from 
ae Athletic Club by a narrow 

argin, 4: to 3, though one of the 
Crescént matches was dtie.to a de- 
faule- J, B. McKibben made his first 
appearance for the season and took. 
a straight-game> victory creditably 
from J. W.. Ivins Jr. The summary: 
Torrance, Créscent, defeated R. H. 
‘Princeton, 15—8, 8—15, 15—10. 

--B, McKibben, Princeton; defeated J. 

we "Tine Jr., Crescent, 15—9, 15-10. 

M. M. Sterling, Crescent, defeated R. L, 
Farrelly, Princeton, by default. 

BX. P. Cyplot, Crescent, defeated A. M. 
Kidder, Princeton, 18—14, 156; 

J. M. Denison, Princeton, defeatea H. 
R.: Burroughs, Crescent, 15—6, -7—15, 15—9. 

A. D. Mittendorf, Princeton,’ déteated 
H. G. Treiss, Crescent, 15—9, 15—12, 

G. A. Walker Jr., Princeton, defeated 
cw. L. Pierce, Crescent, a 15—4... \ 


LEADING TEAMS ARE» 
“HELD TO TIE GAMES 


SCOTTISH FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


7~Goals—~ 
«Ds rate For Agst Pts 
4 


Club—— . 
Glasgow Raggers. és 
Celtic 
Partick Thistle 


‘+ Raith Rovers 


Ayr United .. 
Aberdeen 
Motherwell’ 

‘Third Lanark . 
Albion Rovers....... 
Clyde . 

Kilmarnock, © 


Greehock Morton .. 
Airdrieonians 


special cable cable to tte Bus Christian Science 
tor European News Office 
EDINBURGH, Scotland | (Tuesday) 
\—There was a full program in the 
Scottish Association Football. League 
today but it did.not furnish either .the 
Glasgow Rangers. or..the. Suen, _— 
a victory, the pair being to 
‘drawn games by. Partick SB Netie: and 
Clyde, respectively. ‘The: results. 


side’s 
, At this point of the game, the North | 
Was successfully aggressive and ‘a try | 


C. E. Abbot, ‘Harvard, defeated H. suf 


|tation as a forward, played at -full- 


| Old Leysians by 39 points to 5. The 


‘| matches. — the forthcoming 
‘English poi 

likely, jeietox from the 
mgt ! 


ENGLISH RUGBY a, 
- FRIAL IS HELD 


TV caan Containing 4 Eight Inter- 
national Players Defeats The 
: North at Manchester 44 to 13 


. Special to The Christian Science Monitor - 
: from its Buropean News Office 


LONDON, England—The most im- 
portant happening in English “Rugby 
football circles on December 3 was 
an international trial game, England 
vs. The North,’ at Manchester, As ‘a 
game, it was interesting, but, as a 
trial, it cannot have been particularly 
helpful to the selettors.. The England 
side included eight international play- 
ers and won by 44 points to 13. This 
|does not so much inditate a powerful 
winning side at is does the weakness 
of the North men. H. L. V. Day of 
the Army was quick to take advan- 
tage of the shortcomings of his oppo- 
nents and, from the position. of wing 
threequartérback, 
than five tries, two of them in the first 
eight minutes. Following this quick 
collection of eight points, for Day: con- 
verted his second try, W. J. A. Davies 
famed as the captain-of England’s na- 
tional fifteen last season, dropped» a 
penalty goal almost from the’ touch- 
line. . Day then obtained his third try, 
which was converted by R. H. King, 
the Harlequins’ fullback. The-latter 
figured’ in the team: in the. place of 
B. 8S. Cumberlege, who voluntarily 
stood down. J. C..Catcheside, a wing 
“three” for the.North, opened the: scor- 


ing for his team. He made a; good). 


impression, and may rival Day for the 
wing position, which: would be vacant 
should CN. Lowe be‘ unable to: play 
when ‘the internationals come along. 
Catcheside is tall and strong, with 
safe hands and the ability to. taekle. 
His try against England was converted 
by A. Robson, a' teammate of Catche- | 
in the Northumberland fifteen. 


by Day was quickly followed ‘by one 
from G. Scott-Page, Durham. » That 
being converted, England’led by only 
19 points to 10 at half-time. In the 
gecond half, A. T. Young, of Black- 
heath, took the place of C. A. Knap- 
man; in the -England side. Knapman 
had been playing ‘at scrum-half in the 
absence of’ ©.’ A. Kershaw, who was 
‘with the English fencing team. which. 
visited thé United States. The-North 
increased its total of points only. to-the | 
‘extent of 2 penalty gdéal, while -E. E.. 
Eammett, Blackheath; E. R. Gardner. 
Royal Navy; R.-G. B. Quick, Bristol; 

A. T. Voyce, Gloucester, and Day 
Scored tries for England. AH of these 
were converted. In the second half 
Davies played better. than “he did in 
} the. first. 


turn of, speed, which, allied to his” 

knowledge of the game, ‘should make 
him even more successful as Eng-'} 
land’s leader in the forthcoming intér- 
national tournament. In the England 
pack, L, G. Brown was as good as ever, 

while Voyce and Gardner: also got 
through a lot;of effective work. 

Of. the ‘elub. games on Deeembper 3, 
one‘of the best was that in which Guy’s | 
Hospital defeated Swansea by 9 points 
to 0. °Fhis cannot be looked upon as 
an indication ‘of the relative strengths 
of club Rugby in, England and Wales, 
as the Guy’s Hospital fifteen contains a 
generous sprinkling of South African 
players.- W. D. Boherty,'Ireland’s cap-" 
{tain last season and. the present cap- 
tain-of the Hospital rugger side, was 
not playing, -byt, nevertheless, the 
home forwards excelled. Not only did 
they procure the ball very often in the 
scrummages,~ but they broke up 80 
quickly that many attacking: move- 
ments’ by Swansea werénipped in the 
(bud. Im the second. half, the Welsh- 
men, finding that passing did not pay, 
tried dribbling, but their maneuvers 
in this-manner proved praaby unsuc- 
cessful. 

Despite the absence of King, who 
was pdaying at Manchester in the in- 
ternational trial, the Harlequins 
trounced Rosslyn Park ‘by 26'to 11. 
A. L. Gracie, the Scottish interna- 
tional center-threequarter, was in 
fine form for the “Quins,” whose op- 
ponents were handicapped by the en- 
forced retirement of a “three.” . H. B. 
T. ‘Wakelam, who has made his repu- 


back for the winners and did splendid 
work in his unaccustomed position. 
The game was not nearly so one- 
sided as the score would make it ap- 
ypear. - With practically a reserve side 
in the field, Blackheath defeated the 


winners’ forwards had matters much 
their own way in the scrums, of which 
fact H. Coverdale, at halfback, took 
full advantage. He, in turn, was able 
to benefit G. F.. Wood, whose great 
speed ‘enabled him to score four 
goals. Other results were: 

Oxford Unixersity | 17, Eondon Scottish 
3; Cambridge University35, Old Merchant | 
Taylors 6; Richmond 21, St. Thomas’ Hos- 
pita? 8; Gloucester 6, Lianelly 3; London 
Welsh 8, London Irisa 0; Liverpool: 18, 
Headingley 8; Bristol 19, ‘Cheltenham 0; 
Northampton 6, Devonport Services 0; 
Old. Blues. 28, Old a 0; Cardift 
29, fesbestes a Services” | 


x \ ta 


ENGLISH PONY. POLO: 
‘FOR THE. YEAR 1922 


‘Spectaf to rhe Che tian Bcdenks A gnser 
rig Cette News Oiice.. 


| identi: England—Although there 
-will not’ be international cup | 


polo Rar a Phew 
Big 


5 
Leentien who won it last séason under 


fare those for the Ranelagh Open Chal- 


scored no fewer) 


Although, not quite as. bril- | 
liant as usual, he revealed an, extra | 


}by four clear goals. A match between 


the captaincy -of Walter Buckmaster. 
At Ranelagh, the leading competitions 


) lenge Cup and the Coronation Chal- 
lenge Cup. 

The latter tournament is confined to 
the winners of the Hurlingham Cham- 
pion Cup, the Ranelagh Open Cup, the | 
Roehampton Open Cup, and the Inter- | 
Regimental tournament. hampton 
will be the scene of, among other 
events, the competition for the Junior 
Cup (open only to teams not exceed- 
ing 25 points). The London fixtures 
already arranged are as follows: 

May 15-20—Hurlingham Social 
Cup. 

May 22- 27—Hurlingham and Roehamp- 
ton Whitney Cup. 

May 29-June 3—Hurlingham Ladies’ 
Nomination Handicap. 

May 29-June 3—Roehampton Open Chal- 
lenge Cup. 
ae 5- r10—Hanciagh Open Chajlenge 

up 

June 56- 10s@tpshamnbtori Junior Cham- 
pionship. 

June 12-1f—Ranelagh War Cup. 

June 19-24—Ranelagh Handicap Tourna- 
ment. 

June 26-July 1—Hurlingham Champion 
Cup. | 
July 3-8—Inter-Regiment ~ Tournsinent 

(concluding rounds at Hurlingham). 

July 3-8—Roehampton Cup Tournament. 

July 1015—Ranelagh Coronation Cup. 

July 10-15—Roehampton Ladies’ Nomi- 
nation Handicap. 

July 17-22— Hurlingham Tyro Challenge 


Club’s 


Cup 
July 17- 22—Ranelagh Subalterns’, Cup. 


SERVETTE WINS: 
F ROM F RIBOURG 
ee, Leuderslite of Western 


Switzerland Association Foot- 
ball Championship Standing 


~\ 


SWISS ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


(To December 11 inclusive) 
WESTERN SWITZERLAND 


0 


womwencno'te mrt et bt DD OO S 


Servette tx o 
Chaux-de-Fonds ... 


CENTRAL SWITZERLA?! 


EASTERN. SWITZERLAN 


Blue Star 
menvers 


Neumuster 
Winterthur 
Young Fellows .... 


OF OF OF me bo NS ee ee maccwrre FO anmawiswol 


7 
6 
4 
1 
1 
1 
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By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
7 _ News 


GENEVA, Switzerland—After being | 
‘temporarily dis laced by the Chaux- 
de-Fonds team, Servette, defeating 
Fribourg by 3 goals to 1, resumed its 
place at the: head of the Western 
‘Switzerland Association football cham- 
‘pionship ‘standing on December 11. 
-Although Fribourg was‘ at the bottom 
of the league. table; it had a reputa- 
‘tion for showing exceptional form 
when playing against the leaders. The 
first goal was scored by Servette about 
10 minutes after the start, and there 


was no other score in the first half. 
Five minutes after the restart, in con- 
sequentve of a weak clearance by the 
Fribourg defense, a Servette man 
pounced on the ball and sent in a-long 
shot, which the Fribourg goal keeper, 
who had previously shown good form, 
allowed to enter the net. Fribourg 
then pressed for some time, and finally 
scored, the last goal being obtained 
for Servette just before the. close. — 
At Colombier, Geneva met with a. 
heavy defeat by Cantonal. The game 
opened fairly evenly, and after 20 
minutes play Cantonal was leading by 
2 to 4. In the absence of two Geneva 
players, Cantond! had an easy task and 
piled on 8 more goals, to win by 10 
to 1. The game between Montreux 
and Chaux-de-Fonds was very evenly 


ing the first 10 minutes, after which 
the game was level. Following the re- 
start, the Chaux-de-Fonds players 
made valiant efforts, but the Montreux 
defense was equal to all demands, and 
no further scoring ensued. 

In the Central Switzerland cham- 
pionship, Nordstern showed superiority 
at the commencement of its match 
against Bienné,-and scored twice dur- 
ing the first half. In the second half, 
however, Bienne had the advantage 
and scored thrice, to snatch a narrow 
victory. The match between Basel 
and’Old Boys was won, 2 to 0, by the 
latter, both goals coming in the first 
half> ~The Old Boys’ forward line gave 
a particularly fine exhibition. At} 
Berne, the local players had the bet- 
ter of their encounter with Aarau, but 
succeeded in scoring the-Solitary goal 
of the match only during the last five 
| minutes of play. Both teams displayed 
‘great energy, Berne constantly at- 
tacking in the second half. Most\of 
the sltiots went wide, however, and 
a drawn match seemed the most 
probable result when, from a free 
kick, the ball was placed in the net. 

The first half-ofthe game between 
Blue Star and St. Gall in Bastern 
Switzerland was very even. both sides 


‘scoring. After half-time, however, St. 
}Gall slowed down, and Blue Star had 
‘the best of. matters. The first goal 
‘came as the result of a ‘foul by one 
of the St. Gall players, and after this’ 
the Blue Stars managed to find the} 
‘met three.times. St. Gall, despite its 

valiant efforts, failed to score, and lost 


‘ 


| Briihl and Zurich was abandoned, ow- 
|| ing to fog,-when each team had scored 


; Kingston Rovers 


disputed. Montreux scored twice dur-| © 


frequently missing opportunities of! 


HALIF AX TEAM 
1S) ‘DISPLACED © 


Dewsbury Gains Two Points 
From Hunslet and Takes Lead 
-in Northern ‘Rugby Union 


NORTHERN RUGBY FOOTBALL 
UNION STANDING 

(To December 10 inclusive) 
-~Points—, 

. D. For Agst.. P. C. 

135 85 

222 

210 

192 

123 

209 

"268 

286 

129 

110 


Dewsbury 

Halifax 

Hull Kingston R.. 
St. Helens Rec... 
Leigh 


Warrington 
Huddersfield 


SW RMWOAM-IM CIA ore 1S oo > wm Oo we 
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Wakefield Trinity. 

Broughton R B27 
Featherstone R... 2 13 
Keighley 213 
Bradford Northern 0 15 


SOSP SRP NMOOSONSOKrF COOP RE HOrMHOKO' 


90.00 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 


HALIFAX, England—A caiey de- 
feat at Hull on December ,10 cost 
Halifax the leagué points necessary 
to retain the premier position in the 
standing of the Northern Rugby Foot- 
ball Union. Dewsbury took two points 
from Hunslet, and reascended to the 
top, while Leedspafter three succes- 
sive defeats (two in mid-week games), 
dropped to the eighth place. The Hull 
and St. Helens 
Recreation teams maintained 2 stéady 
rate of progress, and appeared likely 
to have some part in the deciding 
games at the end of the season. ‘The 
Australasian touring team met and 
defeated a team composed of Welsh- 
men playing in Northern Union foot- 
ball, at Pontypridd, South Wales. A 
very fine exhibition was given by both 
teams, the tourists scoring 21 points 
to 16, a result due to their speedier 
running. On oné. occasion, Harold 
‘Horder received the ball behind his 
own line, but contrived td evade his - 
would-be tacklers, and, running the 


-|}whole length of.the ground, scored 


near the posts, with four of his col- 
leagues in. élose attendance offering 
support, had such been needed. 

The Welshmen came very near to 
winning through a fine rally by the 
forwards in the second half of the 
game. In forward play, the visitors 
are not so well equipped for solid 
scrummaging as some previous tour- 
ing teams, and furthermore, the strong — 
rushes of the Welsh forwards put the 
Australasian defense ‘off its balance 
‘many times. The Welshmen, John 
Rogers and S. G. Jerram, wefe more 
than a match for Duncan Thompson 
and A. V. Johnson at halfback, and 
J. Sullivan was quite ag good as Rex 
Norman, at fullback. The “threes” 
were well-matched, with the Austra- 
lasians the faster and more resource- 
ful. 

Halifax played well in the first half 
of the league game with Hull, at Hull,- 
but fell away before. the. persistent 
attacks of the honie forwards during * 
the second period,.with the result that 
Hull won by 16 points to 3. Robert 
Taylor was in fine form for the win- | 
ners. Dewsbury found Hunslet a diffi- 
cult team to beat, even at Dewsbury, 
fhe. final score of 9 points to 3 not’ 
reflecting accurately the run of the 
play. It is probable that Hunslet lost 
through mistaken tactics. When hard- 
pressed, a forward was taken out of 
the pack to aid the defense, with the 
résult that the Dewsbury forwards 
then had a measure of superiority, of 
which they were not slow to avail 
themselves. Otherwise there was noth- 
ing to choose between the teams. 

Wigan’s sequence of victories was 
checked by Rochdale Hornets, who 
won by 7 points to 0. Several of the 
Wigan players were assisting in. the 
representative game at Pontypridd. 
aa also had several regular play- 
bsent and met with defeat at the 
ha has of York by 15 points to 8. The 
St. Helens Recreation men had the 
better of a rather scrambling game 
with Huddersfield, on the latter’s in- 
closure, and ran out winners by 6 
points to 5. Warrington administered 
the first home defeat of the season to 
Leigh, but hardly deserved to win by 
8 to 3. 

Oldham repeated its cup-tie victory 
over Barrow, only witha little more 
emphasis on the score which, this 
time, was 29 points to 6. After-eight 
defeats, Broughton Rangers regis- 
tered a victory by 1/ points to 3, the 
losing team being Batley. Widnes, 
superior forward as well as back, 
had little difficulty in disposing of 
Salford by 19 to 3. Bramley, on the 
other hand, had to fight extremely 
hard to gain a victory over Feather- 
stone Rovers, by 8 points to 0, St. 
Helens defeated Swinton by superior 
back play, though the game as 4 
whole was not good to watch, the 
score, 11 to 7, indicating the fairly 
close struggle. Bradford Northern 
appeared quite unable tq avoid de- 
feat this season, and Jost at home to 
Keighley by 9 points to 2. 


om eens oe 


OAKMONT LINKS CHOSEN. 


PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania—The 
pre nal golfers’ championship 
match play next fall wil] take place 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, it is an- 
by officials. of the Oakmont 
Club. - Announcement of the 
acceptance of the tournament. has 
its} been wired to the Professional Golfers 
Association. The tournamest~ will! 
last a week. Owing to a field of 64 
the first two match play rounds wil! 
be 18 holes, but after these the matcl: 


play senile will be 36 holes. 
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ng of the abouts lent 


\e | finigh. in- 
ns | ing the following letter’ written by the 
id | great- Horace Walpole. to his mother, 
| from Bexley, in Kent, atsthe age. of 
.| eight.» ‘This letter and othety are to 
{be sold by auction: , 


| some. 
‘unpronounceable 
not easy 2. obtain a 
as to their id page ee 
| it 0 hear the name 
* noyelist, “johan Déler. 
‘The. Great Hunger,” an- 
- Daring the, meal, while i 
‘to my neighbor, 1 
his compact, well- 
d the lines of his ‘trim 
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) eta 
aay ea 
a 8 


the time came to rise from 
and mingle in social 

u i eM. ,Galeworthy kindly). 
introduce me to Johan 
English fluently, 
VY him veryxmuch by de- 

vw, on the previous day, at 
on of Mr. Georg Jensen’s 
o Fine Art Society, I was 
by a Jady, very hegauti- 
jena: was inspecting the 

d commenting upon it with 
inc I was so drawn to 

- ; a 1 1 “way, . t. when she 
@ I asked the proprietor of the 
7 if he knew her name. 
¢ replied, “she is the Queen 


Sane gr 


as : fat 
= 


ed y ‘ 
‘ 


. . 
oor Ay of, 


mi ‘was talking to Johan 

the representative of ‘the 
Cl ws in’ London, Mr. Joseph. 
dus. We discussed litera- 

| pr r Bojer was called. 
en one of those “Life’s Little 
i.that delight me. A 

si 3 Titer, visibly excited, 

0 Mr. Anthony, grasped his 
“How proud and de- 

m to meet the author of 
r.’” After that there, 

in 5 to do but to smile, and 


duction of elite has now. 

i 80) contly and the loss so 
fail, that many play- 
print their plays as 
fi literary public, at 

em t they are doing.’ 
spa ¥c y see Mr. Drink- 
liver well,” Mr. Zang- 
“and Mr. 

Jouseman’s “Thé Comforter,” 
is Victorian ‘episodes with 
bes Mrs. Gladstone, and 
7 as syieneant i ane ag 

that “ t Morley has 
a 16 on ‘ Suggestion.” 
ley ‘tls’ been 
“Wat Tyler’ by Mr. 
. This has been per- 
at th Dogg Vie” in the Water- 
Ww hich 2 Suen in and 


committe of the. 
~ waa is still 
te do with the funds 
a ‘National’ Shake- 

‘T° must read “Wat, 

rotated Mr. James 
, dramatic critic usuely very 
Gare ‘has \announced that 

, ey ‘to be “the. finest Eng- 
y of ‘the last hundred years.” 
3 tk stic over the scen- 
ple, which was used when 

d at the “Old Vic,” and he 
ce cost of it was per-. 
note. Put against 

id pc ‘a reported 
apse ~ shina § Clemence 
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ish litera- 
« Jo as e passing 
who 
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er Louis Teixeira de 
meme is familiar to 
or of some of the 
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4 | several whose work has tended ‘to de- 
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Uhe feels now. For I have just read 


‘| each about eight feet high, containing 


Theater | 


“) Doubleday, Page & 


startling nor even particularly search- 
to | ing about these sketches of various 


e 
as of others about whom every one has 


Fete Talat John, B. Gough, and Get. 


ao that "ot aunt D 
OTHERS who are” receiving: let- 
. ters from their small _ say. 
years of age, are 
led at the lack of iteraty 
may find ease in read- 


rather 


a? 


a 


“Dear Mama, : 
I hop you are wall and I am very 
wall. and I hop Papa is wall’ and I 
begin to slaap and I hop: al’ wall and}. 
my cousans liks thers ‘pla things .vary 
wall and I hop Doly Phillips is wa 
rand | ‘pray Eite my, Duty to papa 
’ ‘Horace Walpole 
‘im very glad to hear by Tom 
t t all my cruataurs ar all wall and 
| Mrs. Sélwéen has sprand her Fot and 
give her Sarves to eae I dind 
there yester Day.” 


WONDER: what my Prisha Bliss 
Carman thought of it all, and how 


the follpwing in a London; paper: 
“Dr, Bliss Carman has been cfowned 
as Canada’s-major poet by the Cana- 
dian. Authorg Association. After he 
had recited several ‘of his poems a 
chorus of children danced around hith 
'to\the sung accompanimept of one/of 
his poems, and ended by putting a 
‘wreath of laurel and_ mnapls leaves on | 
his head.” 


HE Ededon Library has just added 
to itself a building of seven floors, 


6500 shelves. All the new shelves are 
of stee] and all the floors are of glass, 
an inch thick, making the building 
completely fireproof. Dr.. Hagberg 
Wright states that the number of new 
books added to the London Library 
évery year is more than double. what 
it was 25 years ago. Then they used 
to buy 5000 books a year. Last year 
‘they added 10,640. Twenty-five years 
ago they had 2400- subscribers. This 
year they havé 4200. 


ELINDA and I attended an impor-| 

tant literary function. Next morn- 
ing imagine:my disgust, and Belinda’s 
delight, to find this in the Fashionable 
Intelligence. “Mrs. —— (that is. 
Belinda) was wearing skunk furs with 
a black garbardine suit.” “To think,” 
said Belinda, “that is the old dress I 
had before the war.” /Women are al- 
ways uncertain ate “dates. ) 


ANY authors, Scott. and Kipling 

among others, have introduced as 
chaptef headings, etc., poems by them- 
selves, and have signed them “Anon,” 
or given them no name. In an,article 
by Mr. D.S. McColl. he prints a poem | 
and modestly placés before it the 
words “As the *Pdéet Put’ 'it.””’ THE ‘last 
two lines, quoted below, please me. , 


‘0 Straight ica ae acta I have. 
, added: 


Honce in a dream I ude’ a pun 
But when I woke it wasn’t one.” 


MONG the New Books that I should 

like to read are: 

“The Cockpit.” By Israel Zangwill. 

Because thig play by the qnthor of 
“The Melting -Pot” deals in similar 
style with the “Cockpit of “Europe,” 
and may be called a companion volume. 

“Washington * Close-Ups.” ‘By Ed- 
ward G. Lowry. 

Because I knew Mr. Lowry lation he 
jwas extra ‘American Ambassador to 
Great Britain in charge of the interests 
of Germany during the war, and be-- 
cause-I enjoy his, crisp, cunning ‘writ- 
ing. 

“The ' Garden of Experience. me 
Mrs. George Cran. - 

Because I derived much pleasure 
from “The, Garden of Ignorance,” and. 
this is its amusing and. attractive 

* R. 


sequel, | Va 


CHARACTER SKETCHE 


Silhouettes of My Fags aha org 
Lyman Abbott. ape 


. By’ 


y 
City, New York; 
3. 


“Though there eS nothing Ss avaby 
notable Americans, still they are keenly 
written and give a kindly record of! 
‘preciate in popular valaation as well 
written. Of the former sort is gg ceed 


William Booth, w! 2 of course, was not 
Say shenea faa Sie borg it is. 


‘afte { hengion of the a as a tremendous 


ma “e mover PK 
A in » 


n Lae ; 2 Seaway } : : 
; ., rif j * 
rs . ~* Lene ner with t -_* 
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son.” 


‘lis ever, determined:to enjoy the very, 


ponly - problems. He may: ‘be. excused. 


‘not unsym 


}} who do‘not know it,-but has actually | boa 


jeyes to read between the lines of Mc- 


: His reiterations of the differences be- 


} old impressions, and- need ‘to be. ap- 


act with | opportunity may ‘be 


ery ree the ‘aretic’ a a like other, 
RE- ‘ Sears, 
‘ te gl 


im | " Bh - the ‘house, giving a sort of. trap: -goor: 
“ST entrance through ‘the floor. : 


meadows, flowering plants ‘of’ ya i 
sorts, ‘including the Li taes yore 
sedge, and the bluebell, with edibl 
mushrooms, birds and animals, such @ 
geese; gulls, and tern,’ scaribou,: bea 


and.ovibos—this is. the ’‘arcti¢ of wh A 5 


Stefansson) writes, .and ft a indeed \p- 

regign quite different. in its details 
from. what people who’ have read. the 
usual ‘books on, pofdr exploration ‘ ‘or 
attended the usual lectures: have. mis: 
conceived -conditions there tbe. Phe 
possibilities of: living in aretic) lands, 
and even”on the arctic ice: ‘Stefansson 
‘presents, pa MY, in the form of. straight. 
narrative ‘of his; experiences, - and 
partly in the form of explanation. and 
argument .to-deyelop. his thesi eee 


Mich’ of his story makes: decidedly ' filled with warmer air, for. two bodies 


exhilarating~reading, largely: because + 
of his own<sustained enthusiasm. ;' To. 

lar exploration’ includ “tom- 
ara ely. few real hardships; since he 


circumstances that might seem hard- 
ships..to others. Setting out to prove 
for himself\ the esséntial: friendliness 
f the northern regions; te has kept 
dimiehe caeeike to find opportunities | 
where sother explorers have found 


for: the pride’ with’ which he ‘elfs of 
his successes,’ for his very. pride. is 
like that of. the farmer of South 
Dakota, who has achleved~ successful 
crops* after a .season that was: not 
without its difficult details. The whole 
book, in fact, gives just the sdrt> of} 
details’ ‘that ‘an ardent ‘rancher: ‘or 
pioneer in other kinds of work. in any 
part of the world might: recount: for 
the benefit of skeptical friends, ~ 
Despite his pride in the triumph of 
his own theory, he‘tries to be fair to; m 
all those in’any way associated with 
him... His fairness is, indeed, of a ruth-' 
less’ sort which sets down facts in 


sequence, ‘whether these. facts are to 


the credit “or the discredit of those 
concerned. in them: In setting them 
down, however, he shows: ‘himself a. 
thetic analyst of human 
nature; aware that individtialshave | 
| not been responsible for the fears and 
misconceptions of the north:in accord 
with which they have acted or refused 
to act, but have needed to be. awakened, 
to the wisdom of rejecting what never 
had any real basis. 


= 


Il 


This volume differs from most books 
on polar exploration in that it deals 
mainly, 
utterly néw regions, but with the 
learning how to liye on- land and ice 
that might, or might not, have been 
visited-before. . One of the especially 
interesting chapters, for ,instance, tells 
of ‘the reaching of the point farthest 
north’on :Prince Patrick Island, that 
wats attained by the ‘expedition under 
F. L. McClintock, in 1853, 62 years 
earlier. Here, as elsewhere, | Stefans- 
son compares ‘his own observations, 
experiences, .and conclusions with 
those -of his predecessors. Thus he 
remarks particularly on McClintock’s 
limited understanding of polar re- 
sources when the latter wrote; “But 
no fuel of any kind could be-got fin: 
Prince Patrick Island).” 

In an. earlier chapter on: Banks 
Island Stéfansson says, in a_ typical 
passage: “Since I began to know. the 
north its beauty, freedom and friendli- 
ness have continually grown upon me. 
They were there from thé first\Nbut my 
eyes were holden and I could not see 
themi, for even in that clear air I 
walked wrapped in the haze of my 
bringing-up. With southern feelings 
and an assumption of the inferiority 
of that which'is different,,I failed to 
see. the resources and. values where 
ithey ‘Tay before me, and’ distrusted 
everything that was. strange. “Espe- 
cially on such delightful and caré-free | 
journeys as we were now making it tg 
difficult to realize that this land ‘is not 
jonly assumed to be barren by ‘thosé 


appeared so to men who have” been 
there. Certainly it would take keen 


Clure’s narrative of hardship and héfo- 
ism the soft beauty and howelherans 
gir Island-as I:see it.”"-~ >< 
ye one is » very natura! original- 
ity consisting of tHe intensive -discov- 
ery of. What others. had -regarded 
cursorily. ‘In this it marks a‘ new 
| arctic activity, a period in 
which. | velopment rather than mere. 
~)adventure must be the main motive. 


tween what he found and what others 
reported that they found are neces- 
sary becatise“of the persistence of the 


preciated in otder that the compre- 


-hasténed. we ot 


\ 


. The main thesis of. his nebk is; as 
he! informs us: over and Over again, 


earth, | 
, if one will but 
by haenal the 
4 
bigs acy ‘actually Yo 


lus | principles. FE 
| door in the side 6 
lei is Obvious that if. a\.door: fh: the wall 
s'| ig oben And if the interiof of the housd 
$4118 being artificially. ~~ 


‘Ithe door is on a’lével with the fidor: 
Tor a little below. 4t, the warm air frond 


| ing parts of the book are those. 


| the far north, he says, “There are few. 


not with the discovery of. 


}may, moreover, according to him, find 


: news in various parts of the volume. 


stan te 


“peen |thonap er 
~“a}same will be true in “proportion- as 
}\he suecéeds in seeing, either through 

this. narrative or through our techni- 


elvis dugvthrough the a 


Most Bs- 
‘kimos, failing to: understand - certain 
of ther upe a 


then. warm. 
air being lighter than co there will 
Bibe.a continual torrent of “heated air 
going: out through the’ upper half of} 
‘the doorway, and. a cold eurrent from 
-‘outside-<entering. along.the floor! If 


the. house cannot go out, through ‘the 
door, even with the door ‘open, because 
warm air has no inclination except 
that of rising. . Similarly cold air.can- 
not come in through the door in the 
floor so .long as the house above. is 


cannot’ occupy the same space at the 
same time.” 

Then he goes on to tell in detail 
‘how the top.of the dome may be made. 
thicker..or thinner.so as to’ keep :the 
‘house at. the ‘right. temperature. To 
@ reader who has never camped -out 
far away from settled communities, 
it may be astonishing to see how en- 
grossing. these details of living, be- 
come in.a book of this -sort. where 
they “are represented in utter sim- 
Plicity, -without any of, the .com- 
plexities of modern city « nveniences. 
‘The friendliness of the arctic regions | 
to Stefansson-arises from the facility 
with which he has ‘been able to con- 
vert to his-immediate needs -just what 
he has found at hand. 


get et : 
In some regpects the most ‘interest- 


> 


} passages which deal with the™ usual 

mentalattitudes of people toward the 
arctic, and with the manner in whith’ | 
false attittides ‘may be changed. Gen- -- 
‘eralizing,” he says, for: instance, “‘an | 
‘edacated man of diversified éxperience: 
‘has the ar equipment. to meet) 
‘hardship’; the ignorant are fitted:’to | 
meet easily’only, those: ‘hardships’ that 
bare, native to them.” Again: he re- 
marks, concerning | the: 50 whalers 
that have been lost in the Beaufort 
Sea, “The: 50 ships lost might not 
have béen . lost .at all but for the 
timidity | through which they had 
usually beén abandoned. by -their 
crews.” ~ Oft{the argument against the 
possibility. of getting fresh water in 


things considereil. more’ certain than 
that the ocean is salt, and there is no 
inference more logital (although no 
inference :is ever really logical)- than 
that the ice of salt water must also 
be salt.”’, | . 4 

To be open-minded about new con- 
ditions, ‘he shows repeatedly, is need- 
ful if-one, is really to make himself 
‘at homé in the<polar regions. Many 
would doubtless feel that never could 
they wish to make themselves at 
home there; but. Stefansson .shows 
that this is an unreasonable prejudice, 
asabscurd a8 the old prejudices against 
trips’ to Alaska Or other misunder- 
stood places:) Seoner or later every 
part of the earth must be proved to 
be important in ‘some useful way; so 
Stefansson is doing the world a large 
ervice by. emphasizing what he be- 

ieves to be the importance: of the: 
arctic. . 

One who has an aversion to know- 
houses, cold, and ah .unvaried diet, 


none of,these “hardships” in many a 
land, within th& arctic circle during 
at least the summer months. He gives: 
plenty of pictures of dry land, vegeta-’ 
tion, birds, and animals, to illustrate, 
the actuality in plate of what people 
have imagined of the. porth. 
There aré\ passages also about 
Eskimo: superstitions, about-the stones 
showing where camp circles have been 
‘in’ the past, about the arctic noises, 
caused by the crushing of the ice, by 
birds and animals, and by winds and 
tote ‘about the cohstruction of sled- 
about the enjoyment of the 
night as well as the day, the winter 
2s wéll as the yrget Thére are ex- 
planations of t Skill .of Eskimo 
seanistressés, of the habits *of seals, 
bears,:.foxes,; Wolves, and caribou, of 
the manner of living in comfort that 
is possible in the ‘arctic; and of geo- 
igraphical facts discovered. Stefans- 
son ‘gives a record, in fact, of how he 
continuqusly "had to-replace -the old 
concepts of arctic living with new 
concepts of his own based on the 
er ics 


Vv ; 


of the book as a whole, sit may be 
‘said that it is perhaps rather more 
ponderous than it ought to be. ‘Some 
points. are amplified © dong after the 
reader has been fnlly convinced that 
‘they. are true. © There are some need- 
le titions of thought and experi- 


Then, too, for the average reader the 
distance: ‘and the time elapsing 
‘from ‘chapter to. chapter may not bé 
suffieiently. clear. - Dates and dis- 
tances might be given at the ‘top of 
each page, sd one .could tell at 
a glance how much of the journey was 

‘between any two or 
events, - The whole vol me, how: | 
‘ts. fluent and» i, With a 


| 


| Cs; > 
the house... “But it’ 


~bar our ‘expédition the glamorous. a 


1@ ee’ polar .regiohs are’gone and in 


place is a friendly but. @ c 
country.” To the reader 


cal voluinés, that itis the mental atti-} 
tude. of the southerner that makes: the 
horth hostile} it is “chiefly. our “an 
willingness to change our minds which 
prevents the north from changing ixito 
‘a country to be used and eye 
just like the rest .of the world.” + 

‘This is certainly a theme that. was 
worth. developing, both .in actual ‘ex- 
‘perience: and in writing, and the: de- 
velopment of ft as a whole should he 
entertaining and profitable to many. 
Others will find it worth while to' 
read much in the book here and there 
to supplement - the - understanding 
gained from Stefansson’s. magazine 
articles. and his lectures in which’ he 
has presented in briefer form the same 
agi : 
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THE GROWTH 
OF LANGUAGE 


on English. By Brander 
New Yor: Charlies Renener's 


«3 
a 


Essays 
Matthews. 
Sons., $2. 

Newspaper English finds a champion 
in Professor. Matthews, who, in his 
{atest book, “Bssays on English? deals 
with the laws of language and its 
growth. When a. sentence in the 
paper reads, “Pacts .confirmed by 
Parties”. the pedatts in academic 
cirelés. might groan and. say, “What 
are. we coming: to,” but. Professor) 
Matthews would probably ldok cheer- 
ful, and explain,.“How rich and’ varied 
our language grows.” 

It is thé mistaken opinion of many 
people that the dictionary is the 
authority on language, and thatthe 
morg “civilized” a language is, the 
‘more fixed and selected will -be its 
vocabulary. . The dialects, to ‘be sure, 
vare always with -us, and there is an 
incorrigible proportion of the popula- 
tion ~rho ‘will use- ‘slang and swallow 
| their. endings; thaf worries those: wha 
expect English to. remain the English} 
of the classics. And’ yet the. very 
history of . languazes. will.” show~:.us 
that this idea is mist en. _ ltdlian’ 
was at first ofily the VYuscan “dialect, 
and as it gained’ headway: /Over: the 
others, it borrowed and assimilated 
their words, “until” it. is today, the 
supreme language of Italy). The 
French of the Isle de France “fed” 
on the dialects around it, and became 
the French that we know ‘today: So 
English, from being simply the East 
Midland dialect .grew by borrowing 
from its ‘neighbors and has done so 
ever since. Language. must grow or 
die. Strange words, may be incorpor- 
‘ated into out speech, so long as .we 
make them truly English,-and so long 
as they have a use of their own. 
French. words, for instance, that re- 
main French. in pronunciation, are} 
not wanted, but are like foreign’ mat- 
ter imbedded in ‘our ‘speech: We can 
use triterion but we must form its 
plural according. to our ‘English rules, | 
with the “s.” Advertising has given 
us a host of words, and the war. has 
added to our common and technical 
vocabulary, as has science. We our- 
selves have created -words, making 
verbs: from nouns, “to collide” from 
“eollision”’;. we couple | words, “sky- 
scraper,” ‘“pussy-footed,” “road- -hog,” 
words. rich imaginatively; we = add 
slang phrases, that are colorful and 
racy; we even cut’ our own words 
to,-make them ’easier~to say, as; 
for example, “ad,” “pep” and “photo.” 
We are always a bit shocked. at 
the strange new sounds, but we 
have forgotten their illegitimate de- 
scent, we will forget that they ‘were 
ever new. 

This is the lingual creed of Profes- 
sor Matthews; we can forgive him jf 
he is a little {ilogical in not accepting 
“to: enthuse” just because he detests 
it; we can forgive this because he is 
so generous with his adherence to all 
the other new forms. 

The book_is an interesting one to: the 
scholar and d to the man in the street 
alike, because it is full of stories about 
words that are so.often unexpectedly 
exciting; because it is by a professor 
who has made_the study of words his 
life work and who yet remains open- 
minded and unabashed by the daring 
tongues of the day. 


AN AMERICAN ot 
COLLECTION 


The Man in the Street. By Meredith 
Nicholson.’ New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $2. = 

In his: foreword Mr. Nicholson mod- 
estly remarks that his right to: speak 


to question, but perusal of the 10 essays 
and sketches! included in this pleasant 
volume will probably leave with the 
reader the impression that its title is 
a happy one.. For though he discourses 
with a finished style which the man in 
the street seldom attains, of many 
things from breakfast tables to poli- 
tics, it is with a tolerant appreciation 
of what is good about! things as they 
are and. an earnest desire for reform 
in tather obvious directions which one 
feels is characteristic of the average 
American. He writes: “If Main Street 
knows what Americais all about, and 
bathes ‘itself, and is kind and con- 
‘ giderate of its neighbors, why sot 
oo the rest on the knees of the 

s?’ and in another essay: “The 


man} nation was founded on ideas, and 
et. {clearly im the -ideas of the fit, the 
v ‘earnest, the serious lies its hopé for 
{the future. To eliminate the second- 
Md | rate, to encourage the first-rate man 
‘to undertake © 


for the man in the street may be open | 


_ ADANISH WRITER 


Martin Andersen Nexo 


Ditte was the granddaughter of 
Soren, a fisherman. In the story of 
her early life, lately translated, she 
has been introduced as “Ditte Girl 
Alive.”. And a girl alive she was, in 
very truth! An inquisitive little be- 


dle with everything. . Her escapades 
distracted her simple grandparents, 
and when her mother came back... 
But that is trying to retell the 
story—a vain task,.for it has been told 
once and for all as it should be told, 
by the Danish author, Martin Ander- 
sen Nex6. “Che English. translation is 
the. first part of a trilogy, and when 
the other volumes follow in the 
autumn we shall meet with Ditte 
grown up, but just as headstrong and 
full of escapades, just as. irresistible. 
“Ditte Girl Alive” appeared in Eng- 
land and America almost simul- 
taneously ‘with the translation of 
“Growth of the Soil,” by Knut Ham- 
sun. Not only did‘ Hamsun’s book 
receive unusual attention, but it was 
widely acclaimed, for had not the 
‘author been awarded the Nobel Prize 
on the strength of it? Almost would 
it seem that the enthusiasm of English 
readers was, for the literature of 
other countries at Teast, exh-usted on 
that one book. Nex6é is a writer who 
challenges comparison with Hamsun, 
but there was no evidence of enthusi- 
asm for “Ditte Girl Alive.” ‘Indeed it 
might safely be said that the story 
| Was passed over almost as though 
Nexo had been a novice, not,an author 
who has done-Tor his native Denmark 
‘'what Bjérnson did for Norway, and 
Selma Lagerléf for Sweden. 
| It is diffitult to account for’this lack 
‘of appreciation of an exquisite story- 
writer, among English readers, ‘gt any 
rate; for in. America there was some 
sort of momentayy stir made by one 
or two critics, though mainly to pillory 
the translator for some trivia) errors 
in. judgment, Only seven years have 


great epic;“Pelle Erobreren” (Pelle the 
Conqueror), and the profound impres- 
Sion made’ by the story is hardly re- 
membered. But the European war 
‘crowded so many pre-war impressions 
put of memory that we can hardly 
complain about this forgetfulness of 2 
writer. whose name no oné seems, to 
have troubled to keep before a public 
that never'remembers vanished names. 

‘“Pelle the Conqueror” was written in 
1906.. It consists of four parts, telling 
of the life of Pelle as a boy in country 
surroundings in Bornholm; as an ap- 
prentice in, a small: provincial town 
well out af touch with modefn prob- 
lems;. as a young worker in Copen- 
hagen, finding: himself at grips with all 
the industrial and social troubles— 
and finding his own remedies, -more- 
over; amd, lastly, as a man. who has 
won Victories and come through thé 
struggle with his ‘rich nature untar- | 
nished. “What that nature consists of, 
‘its optimism in the face of great hard- 
Ships and misfortunes, can best be 
gathered from the <S apceieed s description 
of.a phase in Pell Ss early career, that 
had been “happy by virtue of every- 
thing; it had béen a song mingled with 
| weeping. Weeping falls into. tones as 


tance it becomes a'song. And as Pélle 
gazed down upon his childhood’s worid; 
they were only pleasartt memories that 
gleamed through the bright air. Noth- 
ing else existed, or ever had doné so.” 

Nex6 is not a sentimentalist; as 
‘might be expected from that “nothing 
élse existed (but p'easant memories), 
nor ever had doné so”’—a- phrase 
which not only typifies the boy, but 
the older Pelle, donor to. his fellow 
.workers—O simple- hearted Pelle! —of 
a garden.city.. The.story is artistically 
true, as well as being largely autobio- 
graphical. Though born in one of the 
poorest quarters of Copenhagen, Nexé, 
like his hero, spent his boyhood in 
Bornholm, an island of the Baltic on 
which is the town of Nexé, frém which 
his ‘final name was derived. Also like 
Pelle in the second part of the book, 


gaining his livelihood later-as a brick- 
layer. Eventually he -managed to 
enter one of the most renowned of 
what in Denmark are called the “peo- 
ple’s. high schools.”: He worked so 
hard at his studies tHat he gained a 
position as a teacher,first in the prov- 
inces, and afterward in the capital it- 
self. 


Girl Alive” were preceded by several 
volumes of early stories and a book 
of “sunshiny reminiscences” of Spain 
—to borrow the apt description once 
made-by Prof. Otto Jaspersen, who has 
been Nex0’s most appreciative critic. 
Perhaps it is these travel sketches that 
best regresent the author as a master 


paragraph a detailed scheme of still 
life or of action which most writers 
manage in a blurred sort of way only 
after half a dozen pages, thinking 
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ing even in the cradle, the moment she | 
got free of it she was eager to med- | 


‘passed since the appearance_of' Nex6’s | 


well as. joy, and heard from a dis-. 


he became a shoemaker’s apprentice, 


“Pelle the Conqueror”. and “Ditte|. 


of descriptive writing. So viyid is his | 
power that he presents in a single 
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themselves possessed of a graphic 
pen. But the book that has gone deep- 
eStednto the affections of his -qowh 
countrymen is the story of “Ditte Girl 
Alive.” And small wonder, for they 
have not only peen confronted with a 
lovely child whd has shared their own 
humble existence; but they have found 
themselves caring more for her 
troubles than for their own. They 
/ have learned from her, that if there 
is often tragedy behind the~-comedy 
of life. there may be comedy behind 
the tragedy, and ineffable sweetness 
and beauty at back of them’ both. 


FOR‘ENTERTAINMENT 


Mummers. By Hes- 
George Allen and 


| 


Modern Men and 
keth Pearson. London: 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Pearson, who is or has been an 
actor, is an entertaining writer, with 
a happy gift of telling portraiture. By. 
his own confession he is a post-im» 
pressionist, and it. is of the essence 
of post-impressiani$m to seek only 
the personal valuation: so that the 
post-impressionist portrait will often 
appear to the beholder to differ remark- 
ably from its subject. The correspond- 
ence which eXists in the mind of the 
artist is obscure to the mere outsider. 
It is probable, therefore, that some of 
Mr. Pearson’s sketches will be barely 
recognizable to the subjects them- 
selves or to their other acquaintances. 
Nevertheless, considered on_ their 
merits as pictorial effects, they are 
lively and interesting. 

Mr. Pearson is most admirable 
where he most admires, and it is then - 
that he displays the greatest under- 
standing. He is too often: carried 
away by the temptation to be’ “clever,” 
too often superficial in his judgments 
and unsound in his generalizations, but 
he makes some very acute and percep- 
tive.criticisms. Even if the value he 
puts on particular plays is open to 
question, he says some’ very / g00d 
things about Bernard Shaw, whom h¢ — 
places at the very top of the contem- 
porary literary ladder; and while he 
pokes fun at him, he pays a just and 
generous tribute to the whimsical 
genius of Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree. 

‘Perhaps the two best ¢hapters in 
his book are those on Sir. George 
Alexander and Sir Francis - Galton. 
The former contains a description of 
the progeedings of the committee ‘of 
distimguished actors formed to ar- 
range the Shakespeare tercentenary 
performance, which'is really delightful 
comedy. Of Alexander, while recog- 
nizing his limitations as an actor and 
as a judge of dramatic literature, he 
gives an attractive portrai “He was 
invariably considerate, the essence of 
courtesy, thoughtfulness, sympathy 
‘and tact—and he was as just as he 
was thorough'. . He was a man 
first and a mummer afterward.” ‘ 

On the charm of Galton’s character 
Mr. Pearson\ writes-with a simple ad- 
miration which is refreshing in com- 
» parison with the intellectual fireworks 
displayed elsewhere in his pages, and 
rhe gives. some pleasing examples of 
his ways,. which were often “so prac- 
tical as almost to seem eccentric. For 
instance, at one time he used to 
secréte a brick somewhere on his per- 
son. This: would be attached toa 
piece of cord; and, unobserved bx 
those around him, he would quietly 
release the brick~ from its position, 
let it down to the ground, mount in 
order to gain a good view of sonte 
procession or other and draw it up 
*\to its resting place at the. close of 
the proceedings, At another time he 
Was anxious to get material for a 
book, when it was necessary that he 
should strike a fair proportion in es- 
timating the beauty or otherwise of 
the average woman. Thereupon he 
improvised ‘some machine which 
ticked off numbers on a sheet of paper 
when a button was pressed. He 
placed one machine in his right-hand 
trouser pocket and another in his left. 
After which he strolled through the 
streets with his hands in his pockets 
and- calmly pressed buttons—right, 
beauty; left, otherwise—as the female 
population passed him, ‘regardless of 
their doom. ng 
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The » Golden Gate” 


se setting pallid as « moon 


8 gathered round then and 
gulls . 
i eiong their tops, vary and jut; 


ty fall nt? mingle and are 


ana Subbly spindrift pulses on ‘nel 5 
sand. | 


A mal wild-aster glimmers from the 
0 shadowy sea-birds hasten to the 
.~ —Witter Bynner. A 


A Treaty of Another 
Day 


gettlement of the terms of peace 
yeen Russia and Turkey assembled 
rlir i 


occasion, for almost every 


Buropean notability was to be| 


n in the German capital. The Rus- 
ntiaries were the vet- 

Prince ‘Gortchakoff and Count 
 Schouvaloff, that most. genial 
the Turks were 
by Ali Pasha:and by Ka- 
‘Pasha. Great Britain was 


by Lords Beaconsfield and | 


sbury; ‘Austria by Count Andrassy, 
be zrime Minister; France by M. 
on. In spite of the very large 

ff brought out from London by the 
_ plenipotentiaries, an enor- 

8 amount of work fell upon us at 


a youngster there is something 
y fascinating in being regarded as 
of confidence that the most 
“details of the great game of 
lacy were all known to him from 
day to day. A boy of twenty-one feels 
y proud of the trust reposed in him, 
ut gtd the repository ,of such 
rand important secrets. That 
litional method of the British 

: Service. 
' i the Embassies gave receptions 
r of their own plenipotentiaries, 
almost nightly all the great 
of Burope, and had occasional 
ities for a few words with 
. Prince Gortchakoff, who fancied 
‘Bismarck’s only rival; was a 
lit rot ‘short, tubbyman in spectacles; 
Sittes tora we in appearance, 
@ for all the, world like:an 
s French provincial “notaire.” 
andra the Hungarian, was a 
ly handsome man, with an 
e head of hair. To me} he al- 
ed the leader of a “Tzi- 
Titehostre -M. Waddington 
ct Baas une an ("Maslishnian, 
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ice am June, 1878, the great Congress for 


It was an extraordinarily 


In French, Lord Salisbury rather 


‘actual text. As the Treaty was what 


‘pand the last ecyphered sheet sent off 


age that — ‘in ballast were to 


and was so typically British in appear- 
ance that it was almost impossible to 
realize that he was a Frenchman. Our 
admiration for him was increased 
when we learnt that he had rowed in 
the Cambridge Eight. But without any 
question whatever, the personality 


the Berlin Congress was that of Lord 
Beaconsfield, His pequliar, colorless, 
inscrutable face,, with its sphinx-like 
impassiveness; the air of mystery 
which somehow - clung about him; the 
romantic story of his career; even the 
remnants of dandyism which he still 
retained . . . all these seemed to whet 
the insatiable public curiosity about 
him. Some enterprising Berlin trades- 
men had brought out fans, with leaves 
composed of plain white vellum, de- 
signed expressly for the Congress. 
Armed with-one of these fans, and 
with pen and ink, indefatigable fem- 
inine autograph hunters moved about 
at these evening receptions, securing 
the signatures of the plenipotentiaries 
on the white vellum leaves. Many of 
these fans must still be in existence, 
and should prové very interesting to- 
day. Bismarck alone invariably re- 
fused his autograph. 

At all these gatherings, M. de Blo- 
witz, the then Paris correspondent of 
the “Times,” was much to the fore. 
In the “’seventies” the prestige of the 
“Times” on the Continent of Europe 
was enormous. In reality the influ- 
ence of the “Times” was very much 
overrated, since all Continentals per- 
sisted in regarding it as the inspired 
mouthpiece of the British Government. 
Great was the “Times,” bit greater 
still was de Blowitz, its prophet. This 
most remarkable man was a veritable 
prince of newspaper correspondents. 
There was no move on the European 
chess-board of which he was not cog- 
nisant, and as to which he did not 
keep his paper well informed, and his 
information was always accurate. De 
Blowitz knew no English, and his 
lengthy daily telegrams to the “Times” 
were always written in French, and 
were translated in London. Hé was a 
very great personage indeed in official 
circles. . 

When the treaty had been drawn up| 


startled us by saying that he wished 
it translated into English and cyphered 
to London that very evening “in ex-% 
tenso.” This was done to obviate. the 
possibilities of the newspaper corre- 
spondents getting a version of the 
Treaty through to London before the 
British Government had received the 


I, in the light of the later experiences, 
would now describe as of fifteen thou- 
sand words length, this was a suf- 
ficiently formidable undertaking. Fif- 
teen of us sat down to the task about 
s'x Dp. m., and by working at high pres- 
sure we got the translation finished 


to the telegraph office by_five a. m.) 
The translation done at such break-. 
neck s was possibly alittle crude 
in places. One clause in the. Treaty. 


ugh the n- 
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which excited the greatest interest at |- 
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a Morning,” from the painting by Edward V olkert 


term, a “ship in the East,” there was 
considerable perturbation in Downing 
Street over this clause, until the mis- 
take was discovered.—“Vanished Pomps 
of Yesterday,” by Lord Frederick 
Hamilton. 


Roads of Italy 


These automobiles in Italy are splen- 
did. They take the steep, looping 
roads so easily, they seem to run so 
naturally. And this one was comfort- 
able, too. 

- The roads of Italy always impress 
me. They run undaunted over thé 
most precipitous regions, and with 
curious ease. In England almost any 
such road, among the mountains at 
least, would be labelled three times 
dangerous and. would be famous 
throughout the land as an impossible 
climb. Here it is nothing. Up and 
down they go, swinging ‘about with 
complete sangfroid. There seems to 
have been no effort in their construc- 
tion. They are so good, naturally, that 
one hardly notices what splendid ges- 
tures they represent. Of course, the 
surface is now often intolerably bad. 
And they are niost of them roads 
which, with ten years’ neglect, will 
become ruins. For they are cut through 
overhanging rock and scooped out of 
the sides of hills. But I think it is 
marvellous how the Italians have pene- 
trated all their inaccessible regions, 
of which they have so many, with great 
high-roads: and how along these high- 
roads the omnibuses keep up a perfect 
communication. The precipitous .and 
craggily-involved land is threaded 
through and through with roads. There 
seems to be a passion for high-roads 
and for constant communication. In 
this the Italians. have a real Roman 
instinct, now. For the roads are new. 

The railways too go _ piercing 
through rock for miles and miles, 
and nobody thinks anything of it. 
The coast railway of Galabria, down 
to Reggio, would make us stand on 
our heads if we had it in England. 
Here it is a matter of course. In the 
same way I always have a profound 
admiration for their driving—-whether 
offa great omnibus or of a motor-car. 
It all seems so easy, as if the men 
were part of the car. There is none 
of that beastly grinding, uneasy feel- 
ing one has in.the north. A car 
behaves like a smooth, live thing, 
sensibly. 

All the peasants have a passion for 
an high-road. They want their land 
opening out, opening out. They seem 
to hate the ancient Italian remoteness. 
They all want to be able to get out 
at a moment's notice, to get away— 
quick, quick. A village which is two 


miles off the high-road, even if it is 


perched like a hawk’s nest on a peak, 
still chafes and chafes for the great 
road to come to it, chafes and chafes 
for the daily motor-bus connection 
with the railway. There is no placid- 
ity, no rest in the heart of the land. 
There is a fever of restless irritation 
ali the time. 3 

And yet the permanent way of al- 
most every railway is falling into bad 
disrepair, the roads are shocking. 
And nothing seems to be done. Is our 


‘marvellous, mechanical era going to 
dave so short a bloom? Is the mar- 
prcgiyet openness, the opéned-out won- 


the land going to eollapse 

ns Toe and the remote places 

pse back into inaccessibility again? 

Ne cheers! I rather hope so.—“Sea 


‘ Ls Sardinia,” by D. H. Lawrence. 


The Cows, Great- and 
Trustful-Eyed 


Written for The Christian Science TE 
Off to pasture they go.- Phe dew 
hardly off the grass; ‘the treés are 
faintly stirred at» their uppermost 
branches by the soft wind of a June 
morning and it ig%adayeof which it 
might be said again, “What is, so 
rare?” The cows, great- and trustful- 
eyed, come thudding along on the 
green grass and brown earth. The 
sun rests upon them in friendly fashion 
and brings out the contrast of the 
black and white of their coats. Soon 
they will make a pattern against some 
velvety emerald hillside, as_ they 
weave in and out among one another 
at their feeding. Or standing to drink 
in sOme rollicking brook they will be 
splotches of color against the water. 
Cows introduce a distinct element to 
a country landscape. They are con- 
tentment itself; and wild scenery be- 
comes gentler’ with their -~presence. 
They proceed with their work of the 
day with quietness and security and 
all about them the air of the place 
théy are in partakes of their nature. 


William Penn. 

William Penn is probably the only 
creature who ever had the courage to 
enter the Academy preeincts unbidden. 
William was a cat of infinite humor, 
and one of his favorite jests was to 
dash out of our chambers and down 
the stairs whenever he had the 
chance: not because he wanted to 
escape—he did -not,: for he loved his 
family as he should—but’ because he 
knew that one or all of us would dash 
after him. If he were not caught in 
time he added to the jest by pushing 
through the Academician’s open door 
and hiding somewhere under the 
Academic nose, and I am>certain that 
nobody had a keener sense of the 
audacity of it than William himself. 
More than once a -young assistant, 
trying to repress a:grin-and to look 
as serious as if he were handing us 
a design for a Deanery, restored 
William to his family; and once, on 


a famous occasion when, already late, 


we. were starting for the Law Courts 
and the witness-box, the Architect 
relaxed so far as to pull William out 


from among the Academic drawing-' 


boards and to smile as he presented 
him to J., following in pursuit... . 

I am forced to admit that William 
was at times ill-advised in the hours 
and places he chose for his adventures. 
He often beguiled me at midnight upon 
the leads that he might enjoy my vain 
endeavors to entice him home with the 


furry monkey tied to the end of a 


By his mysterious disappearance he 
often drove J., whose heart is tender 


and who adored him, out of his bed at | 


unseemly hours and down into the 
street where, in pyjamas and slippers, 
and the door banged td behind him,. he 
became an object of suspicion. On one 
of these occasions, a policeman mate- 
rialised suddenly from nowhere ard 
turning a bulls-eye on him— 

“Have you seen a cat about?” J. asked. 

“Seen a cat? Oive seen millions on 
"em,” said the noliceman. “What sort 


string, which during the day never bebe. young light-hearted Masters of the 


failed to bring him captive to my feet. | 


o” cat?” he added. 
“A common tabby cat.” said J. 
“Look ‘ere.” ‘said the. policeman, 
“where do you live, any’ow?”’ 
“Here,” said J., who retained his 


eee 


Photograph by Peter Juley, New York 


presence of mind and his _ latch- 


key. 

“Aoh, Oi begs your parding, sir,” 
said the policeman. “Oi didn’t see you, 
sir, in the dim light, sir, but you know, 
sir, there’s billions o’ tabby cats about 
‘ere of a night, sir. But if I find yours, 
sir, I'l fetch ’im ’ome to you, sir. 
S’noight, sir. Thank ’e, sir,” 

When the kitchen door ‘opened the 
néxt morning William “was* discovered 
innocently curled up in his blanket. 
And yet, when he again disappeared at 
bedtime a week or two later, J. was 
again up before daybreak, sure that 
he was on the doorstep breaking his 
heart because he could not get in. 
This’ time. I followed into our little 
hall, and Augustine ‘after me. She 
was not then as used to our ways as 
she is. now, and If still remember her 
sleepy bewilderment when she looked 
at J., who had varied his costume for 
the search by putting on knicker- 
-bbockers and long stockings, and her 
appeal. to me: “Mais pourquoi en 
bicyclette?” Why indeed? But there 
was no time for explanation. We were 
interrupted by an angry but welcome 
wail from behind the opposite door, 
and we understood that William was 
holding us responsible for having got 
himself locked up in Mr. Square’s 
chambers. We had to wake up Mr. 
Square’s old servant before he could 
be released, but it was not until.-the 
next morning that the full extent of 
his iniquity was revealed. A brand 
new, pale pink silk quilt on Mr. 
Square’s bed having appealed to him 
as -more luxurious than his own 
blanket, he had profited by Mr. 
Square’s absence to spend half the 
night on it, leaving behind him a faint 
impression of his dear, grimy little 
body. Even then, Mr. Square remained 
as magnanimously silent as if he 
shared our love for William and pride 
in his performances.—‘Our House,” 
Elizabeth Robbins Pennell. 


As Some Grave Tyrian 


Trader’ 


As some grave Tyrian trader, 
from the sea, 
Descried at sunrise an emerging 
prow 
Lifting - the 
stealthily, 
The fringes of a southward-facing 
brow 
Among the Agean isles: 
And saw the merry Grecian coaster 
come, .. 
And knew the 
ancient home, 


cool-haired creepers 


intruders on his 


waves; 
And shatch’d his rudder, and shook 
~out more sail, 
And day and night held on in-| 
dignantly 
O’er the blue Midland waters with 
the gale, 
Betwixt the Syrtes and soft 
Sicily, 
To where the Atlantic raves 
Outside the Western Straits, and 
: unbent sails 
There, where dow wn cloudy cliffs, 
. through sheets ‘of foam, 
Shy traffickers, the dark Iberians 
come; 
| And on the beach undid his corded 
bales. 


tit could be assured and preserved 


‘employed other’ equally radical steps 


‘that the world desires 


Peace 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 

N these days when so much is heard 

regarding ,the limitation of arma- 
ments and other steps that are being 
contemplatéd to reduce the prepared- 
ness for war, in the hope of insur- 
ing a more lasting peace, it is well 
to give some reflection to the entire 
question of peace. For, after all, it is 
peace that the whole world is seek- 
ing, as it always has been seeking. 
To be sure some have thought that 


through preparedness for war, others 
considered that periodical wars were 
necessary to insure continued vigor 
and activity, and to prevent stagna- 
tion in the days of peace. 

However, whether unconsciously or. 


| otherwise, inherent in the heart of | 


every individual lies the fundamental 
desire for peace,—a truly enduring 
peace. And this is as true of the 
monarch on his throne as of the 
humble peasant in his cottage, It is 
apparent that such a peace can only 
come as the warring elements in the 
human mind are eliminated, as the 
seeds of discord and disease are re- 
moved. This process is not in the 
least to be associated with any physi- 
cal methods, be they ever so worthy, 
for the process is a mental one solely. 
And just as rapidly as the transforma- 
tion takes place in the experience of 
the individual, just so soon will it 
become manifested in the lifé of the 
city, the state and the nation, and 
finally throughout the world at 
large. 

Now this is not entirely a simple 
procedure. It involves the eradica- 
tion of many of the cherished and 
age-long beliefs, habits, and tradi- 
tions. Many’ have adhered to these 
quite unconsciously. But the light 
of metaphysical understanding as 
shed through Mrs. Eddy’s revelation 
of Truth to this age, in Christian 
Science, is accomplishing this very 
thing. The tares and the wheat grow 
side by side until the day of the 
harvest. Then the tares, the warring, 
discordant elements in the human 
mind, must be removed. 

Christ Jesus left no greater state- 
ment to posterity than: “Peace I 
leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you: not as the world giveth, give I 
unto you. Let not your heart be 
troubled,sneither let it be afraid.” He 
showed that this was not the false 
peace that’the materiality of his day 
understood only too well, for did. he 
not also declare that he came not to 
send peace but a.sword? It is quite’ 
apparent that he perceived that the 
true peace could only be. attained 
through battling with the sword ef 
Spirit agains&the false sense of peace 
that the world was. yearning for. It 
was bécause of this recognition that 
he, say-~ the necessity of ejecting the 
money changers oe the Temple, and 


‘to arouse those about him out of the 
slumbers of their carnal-mindedness. 
And it is this very struggle to escape 
from the pains and pleasures of-sense 
that carries one forward toward the 
attainment of true peace, the peace 
that passes all human understanding, 
—that peace which is born of the 
Spirit, of the knowledge of divine 
Principle. 

“Through the wholesome chastise- 
ments of Love, we are helped onward 
in the march towards righteousness, 


marks of Science,’ Mrs. Eddy writes 
‘on page 323 of “Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures.” ‘“Be- 
holding the infinite tasks of truth, 
we pause,—wait on God. Then we 
push onward, until boundless thought 
walks enraptured, and conception un- 
confined is winged to reach the divine. 
glory.” It will be seen that there is 
no royal or vicarious way to peace 
and harmony. It comes “through the 
wholesome chastisements of Love.” 
For the old man which is corrupt is 
not put off until reformed, re-formed, 


peace, and purity, which are the land- | 


through his awakening'to man’s true | 
relationship to divine Mind as the’ 
eternal idea emanating from: God, in- | 
finite Principle. Until finally he shall | 
taste of that peace, which the world | 
can never give nor take away. “For! 
whatsoever is born of God overcometh 
the world: and this is the victory | 
that overcometh the world, even our | 
faith.” | 

Now the world is not generally | 
seeking spiritual peace, for its de- 
mands are too great. While eager to. 
be freed from its pains and its sor- 
rows, the carnal mind, which Mrs. | 


Eddy terms mortal mind, is not quick | 


its animality, 
The peace 
is “peace, 
peace; when there is no peace.” The 
peacé that the world is seeking is 
but the complete submergence in the. 
matefial senses offering the 


to surrender its lusts, 
without a mighty struggle. 


ing to the demands of Spirit. 


Christ Jesus declared that no man had | 


friends. _, 

This process of purification must 
go on continually, even though with 
bleéding footsteps. 
royal, for, in whatever form, _the 
pleasures as well as the pains must 


indul- : 
gence in all the cherished pleasures | 
of the flesh, but in no wise surrender- | 
This | 
whole struggle is a fundamental one. | 


gréater love than he who was ready 
to abandon his materiality toy his | 


It is truly a battle | 


be abandoned. And this uprooting the 


weeds of false belief fs accomplished | 


by replacing these with the full grain , 
of understanding that Christian Sci- 
enée offers in showing man’s true 
heritage as the son of God, the refiec- 
tion of Mind. He can entertain and 


present, divine Love. And thus the 


—Matthew Arnold. 


experience only the activity of ever-/} 


darkness of fear, and all of its en- 


thrallments, disappear forever in the 
eternal sunshine of Spirit’s reality, in- 
cluding the universe of Spirit. 

It is an unquestionable fact that 
since the discovery of Christian Sci- 
ence in the year 1866 the entire 
world’s thought has taken titanic 
strides into the light of spiritual un- 
derstanding, out of “Chaos and old 
Night” and leading to peace, the peace 
that comes through redemption from 
sin or healing of sickness and discord 
of every sort. And thus the infinite 
unfeldment of good goes on, until 
finally the day will dawn when in 
the words of the Revelator it can be 
said: “‘There shall be no night there. 

. And there shall in no wise enter 
into it any thing that defileth, neither 
whatsoever worketh abomination, or 
maketh a lie: but they which are 
written in the Lamb’s book of life.” 


A True Poet 


0 Sandburs, in a piece en- 
titled “Style,” explains that his style; 
good or bad, is his own. It is just 
this fact which is so _ interesting. 
Whether the poems are in regular 
English or in the slang of the streets, 
they are full of personality. Written, 
some in vers libre, some in a rhyth- 
mical: prose, some in a cross between 
the two, they seldom fail to justify 
their form to the ear ... take the 
beautiful little sketch, “Fog”: 

| Fog 
The fog comes 
On little cat feet. 
It sits looking 
over harbor and city 
on silent haunches 
and then moves on. 


That whispers along as stealthily as 
the fog itself. It is one of the best 
of the nature pieces, but there are 
many others scattered through the 
book. For Mr. Sandburg is a true 
poet, observant of beauty, and quick 
with new trains of thought in which 
to express it. 

This, with its lovely last line, for in- 
stance: ‘ 

Nocturne in a Deserted Brickyard 


Stuff of the moon 

Rung on the lapping sand 

Out to the longest shadows. 

Under the curving willows, 

And round the creep of the wave line, 

Fluxions of yellow and dusk on the 
waters 

Make a wide dreaming pansy of an old 
pond in the night. 


Often, in his short lyrics, we see Mr. 
Sandburg approaching the Imagist 
technique: 

: Window 


Night from a railroad car window 
Is a great, dark, soft thing 
Broken across with slashes of light. 


—‘*Tendencies in Modern American 
Poetry,” Amy Lowell. 


SCIENCE 


AND 


HEALTH 


With Key to 
the Scriptures 


, By 
MARY BAKER EDDY 


THE original standard and 
only Textbook on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read, borrowed or purchaséd 
at Christian Science Reading 
Rooms throughout the world. 


It is published in the follow- 
ing styles and bindings: 


Ooze sheep, vest pocket 
edition, Warren’s India Bible 
CUE so 8s vs 6 oc Hoa eb Sass 3. 
Morocco, vest pocket edition, 
Warren’s India Bible paper... 3. 


Full leather, stiff 
(same paper and 
cloth edition) 


cover 
size as 


Morocco, pocket edition 
(Oxford India Bible paper) 


Levant (heavy Oxford India 
Bible paper) 6 


Large Type Edition, leather 
(heavy Warren’s India Bible 7 $0 


FRENCH TRANSLATION 
Alternate peas of English and 


Morocco, pocket edition.... 


GERMAN TRANSLATION 
Alternate pees 7 English and 
* Morocco, pocket edition.... 5 


Where no Christian Science Read- 
ing Room is available the book will 
be sent at the above prices, express 
or postage prepaid, on either 
domestic or foreign shipments. 


Remittance by money order or 
by draft on New York or Boston 
should accompany all orders and 
be made payable to The Christian 
Science Publishing Society. 


_ The other works of Mrs. Eddy 
may also be read, borrowed ‘or* 
purthased at Christian Science 
Reading Roorms, or a complete list 
with descriptions and prices will be 
sent upon application. 
THE 
, CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
._PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON, U. S. A. 
Sele publi 
publishers of all authorized 
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1e “Beer and Bonus” Delusion 


. Eve t since it became impossible to use intoxicating 
r as a beverage in the United States without break- 
ne oe. the liquor interests have been fond of telling 
ody.in their own way what the “men at the front’ 
* to do to the prohibition policy when they 
| ire *t a chance to express themselves upon it, During 
r y stages of this sort of prophesying, the prognos- 
ained some show of plausibility from the fact 
adreds of thousands of young men were actually 
1 nif orm, either on the fighting lines in France or in 
get of the United States waiting to go across. 
4 d not be heard from, in any large way, either” 
nfirmation or denial of the prophecies, or with 
to the prohibition policy itself: But after the 
tice, when most of the men in service had returned* 
leir homeland, they found plenty of things besides 
tion to talk about. So far as they concerned them- 
Sige hibition at all, apparently there were fully 
favored it as there were opposed to it. 
a y the returned service men, as a class, initiated 
iprising against the policy. If it is fair to generalize 7 
> their attitude on the subject, it is probably fair to 
that, as a class, they~were for law enforcement, 
r that law was the prohibition law or any other. 
f i _times since the armistice there have been 
: s to make it appear that the men of the American 
ion have been favorable to the pro-liquor side of this 
it controversy that has arisen out of the prohibition 
y, but whenever there has been any opportunity .to 
the real sentiment of the Legion’s members, that 
ment has been found pretty sturdily backing up the 


oo, “ee 
> 
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Thi: fact is worth remembering just now, when an 

a being made to make it appear that the American 

: ; is favorable to a proposal, said to have received 

'Sanction of the United States Secretary of the Treas- 

eine W. Mellon, whereby alcoholic ‘beer and 

f wines would be restored to general use and sub- 

i to a tax that would produce sufficient revenue 

with to pay a general soldiers’ bonus. If the 

¥ ion, or any considerable part of it, had 
sd itself to this effect there might be more sense . 

pm of the statements that are being made. But the 

| has done no such thing. In fact, the member- 


f the Legion may not.even favor a bonus under any 
r revenue provisions, so: far as anybody knows. to, 
me Any effort to make it appear that the 
“ d soldiers, therefore, are ready to have the pto- 
n policy broken dowirin ovder that they’ may af 

1 ee us out of the revenue that might be gai hes 
esy- 


cont . 


/way looks very much like the same sort of pr 
as that which proved so far from the fact when the 
11 ow composing the American Legion were agtually 
+e ice. These men are probably no readier now ‘than 
y were then to pull the arg out of the fire for 
quor interests, particular] D. if these interests may be 
. now, as they were then, of being identical with 
ort propagandists. The former soldiers can 
ly have forgotten that the brewery and liquor inter- 
; furnished large sums of money for the purpose of 
‘etly controlling newspapers and periodicals, and for 
exerting of an influence through the German- 
ner Alliance. Surel¥ the American Legion is not 
y to become involved with that kind of thing, not 
1 the bonus money that could be desired by the- 

a ee or the most ambitious of its members. 
} a matter of fact, this “beer and bonus’’ proposi- 
all the éarmarks of having originated with those 
> want beer and not with those who want a bonus. 
manner in which it has been laid at the door 
che Mellon is questionable. Only a few months 
cer was quoted in the press as being flatly 
a ‘to a bonus, on account of its effect upon the: 
e al status of the country. Could his reported ac- 
ct niece in the “beer and bonus” project have been 
ing else than a willingness to-agree to a bonus on 
cor jition that new revenue be provided from some 
: sufficient to cover the payments?’ There is 
to believe that the secretary was thinking of the 
me , rather than of the effects of raising it in ‘the 
not so . closely confronted with the duty of 

t revenues are sufficient to meet all expendi- — 

lay see more clearly than Secretary Mellon does, 
. the effect of raising new revenue by restoring 
is d wine; subject to a heavy tax. To such persons, 
n n is not so much a revenue plan as it is a new and 
2 ion for getting around the prohibition law. 
Ww recently been made sufficiently restrictive 
w all beers and wines, as well as hard: liquors, 
‘more than one-half ‘oft per cent of alcohol. 
Iv iba good one. It iis bound to stop manufacture, 
‘an me of intoxicants, in time, unless it can be 
en d own in some Way, or at some point. Support- 
ag oe. Operative in all but three of the forty-eight 
y the | gerd paket th sri ti of “she in 
e 0 tion idea. Enforcement 
Bore comp ste , and more easily effected, than it has 


it has been steadily ranging itself behind 
y since 'm 1 societies and the lead- 
n of, lawyers and judges have taken upon 
int out the social danger involved in 
giv oad backing. Yet if enough beer and 
9 consumed to produce a revenue from its 
t to pay millions of dollars in bonuses to 
‘and wine will have to be permitted — 
thie will mean ‘the opening of a breach 
in law. The breach would be a wide one. | 
iiight winwos all along been prone to 
cr an ck light wine‘as if they were properly to 
temperance drinks, there is only too much — 
to show that these b are responsible 


Once; at least, .since the prohibition policy was 
decreed. by the- passage of the Eighteenth Amendment, 


the country has decided specifically that prohibition must 


cover beer and wine. The country knows that these so- 
called “light” drinks are really no lighter, weighed in 

the balance of long-range effects, than whisky, brandy, 
and gin. They cannot be tolerated in a country that has 
decided to get along without intoxicating stimulants. To 


let them in now would be to put the whole country back- 
‘upon a high-license policy, a policy. that is not only anti- 
- quated but discrédited. . 

All the other efforts to repeal the Eighteenth Asneind. ) 


ment have failed. This one will surely fail. The people 
of the United States have been too long and too earnestly 
engaged in building up their policy of national self- 
preservation by means of prohibition to be willing to sell 
it out now for a little blood money, even for the sake of 
giving deserving soldiers a bonus. And if they give a 
bonus to the soldiers, they will wish to do so in conditions 
that will allow reasonable assurance of its being turned 
to some constructive purpose. ' 


The Australian Prime .Minister’s 
Immigration Proposals : 


OnE of the Australian Prime Minister’s most remark- 
able assets is the apparent ease with which he secures for 
himself the national leadership in great national under- 
takings. _How much of his political security, during the 
past two or three years, Mr.. Hughes owes, for instance, 


to his eloquent advocacy of ‘a white Australia, the future - 


alone will show. : Just at present, he iS grappling with 
another great national issue, namely, the question of pop- 
ulation. It is, of course, intimately bound up with the 
white Australia question. . In fact, it may be said to be the 
positive side of that issue. If Australia is to be a white 
continent, white immigration must be encouraged. For 
many decades Australia has been ‘vigorously encour- 
aging such immigration, but, recently, it has been clear 
that something must be done on a —_ larger scale than 
any previously attempted. : 


A scheme in line with this idea was put forward some 
time ago, by that veteran Australian statesman, 


Sir 
Joseph ‘Carruthers. Sir Joseph saw that the old policy 
of securing and bringing in settlers without having first 
made adequate.provision for their well-being was futile. 
He evolved, therefore, a plan whereby the future of 
settlers should be assured by the state, by making Crown 


lands accessible, by building railways, by constructing - 


roads, and by conserving water. He urged that such 
development work should be .carried out by. means. of a 
British loan of some £30,000,000, to be spent in six 
years. And he insisted, quite justly, that, apart from the 
attraction which such a scheme would: hold out.to new 


_ immigrants, it would also afford work to large numbers 
of Australia’s unemployed. . 


At the recent meeting of state premiers, at Mel- 
bourne, Mr. Hughes secured what was a virtual accept- 


hae of a plan similar to that put forward by Sir Joseph 


Carruthers.~ And this in itself represented one of those 


triumphs of statesmanship for whieh Mr. Hughes is 
-~justly famous. 


Australia, at the present time, is passing 
through a delicate phase in the matter of the relationship 
existing between the states and'the Commonwealth. The 
question of state rights is very much to the forefront, 
and state rights enter, of course, tremendously into the 
question of immigration. Mr.. Hughes saw. that .the 
Commonwealth could not make itself responsible for a 
huge loan from Great Britain, or from‘any other source, 
unless it had adequate control of the expenditure of the 
proceeds of such a loan. Such a _ centralization of 
authority w as, however, strongly opposed by at least two 
of the state§, and it quickly became apparent that, if the 
project was to be realized, a compromise of some kind 
would have to be effected. Mr. Hughes has a. peculiar 
facility for making such compromises, and in the present 
instance he secured full acquiescence from the states by 


“means of an agreement under which. the states would 


pledge themselves to carry out the engagements made by 
the federal government to prospective immigrants. 

_ Such a scheme as that proposed by Mr. Hughes must, 
of course, involve the working out of many details. It is 


not a plan which can be put in operation over night. 


Nevertheless, those who have made any study of the 


“question can hardly fail to nase that it provides a founda- 


tion for a really national effort commensurate with the 


needs of the situation. 


Hand in hand with the development of such a scheme, 
however, will have to go a. concerted effort amongst 


Australians themselves to stem the flow from the land 


to the city, within their own borders. At the present 
time, Australia has a city population out of all propor- 
tion to that on the land. In a countfy with‘a population. 


of something less than 5,000,060 a.city population of . 


2,000,000 is decidedly excessive. As has already been 
indicated, however, the development of the Prime Min- 
ister’s scheme will tend to withdraw large numbers of 
workmen from the city to the land,-and once these work- 
men are settled on the land, every effort should be made 
to keep them there. 


. Prohibition Campaign in India 
One of the bright spots in the story of India, at the 
present time, is undoubtedly the growing success of the 
prohibition movement. In one sense, the existence of 
such «a movement in India is an anomaly. The three 
principal religions in the country, the Hindu, Muham- 
madan, and Buddhist, all prohibit the use of liquor in 
any form. And the vast majority of the population con- 
form .to* the requirements of their’ religion. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that amongst the so-called upper 
classes, on the one hand, and the lower, or depressed 
classes on the other, there is a considerable amount of 
indulgence in liquor. This is particularly the case 
amongst the “untouchable” class of the Hindus, number- 
ing in all some 50,000;000 people. There is, however, a 
natural and overwhelming sentiment in the country in 
fayor of prohibition, and the existence of this “fact 
renders the constructive work of the tentperance reformer 
peculiarly easy and fruitful. The native press, as a 
whole, is in favor of prohibition, and in this respect -pre- 


sents: a marked contrast to that section of the press” in” 


‘piece of work. 


_ his readers share the smile. 


\ India under .the pbnel of Europeans. | The true sen- 
timent of India in the matter is, indeed, every day being — 


rendered more apparent as the new legislative councils 
get to work, and apply themselves to the task of insti- 
tuting reforms. 

In‘this respect, the report which William E. Johnson, 
the well-known prohibition leader, recently had to make 
to a representative of The Christian Science Monitor, in 
New York, was particularly encouraging. Mr. Johnson 
pointed out how, everywhere throughout the country, 


the new councils were tackling the drink question, 


and everywhere: with a pronounced measure of success. 
Thus in the Punjab the Legislature recently enacted a 


. local option act, under which the town boards may elim- 


inate two-thirds of all public drinking places, whilst the 
people of the town. may do away with the rest by refer- 
endum. In the provinces of Bombay and Bengal 
committees have been appointed by the legislatures to 


‘determine the form that the local option measure shall 


take, whilst in Madras a local option bill, placing the 
entire responsibility on the local representatives, is under 
consideration. Ceylon has adopted a comprehensive pro- 


‘hibition act, and of the native states five, including Nepal 


and Bhopal, have gone absolutely dry, while the state 
of Hyderabad has assumed control of the liquor traffic, 
has prohibited the sale of liquor in the city of Hyderabad, 
and has cut in half the number of places where’ liquor 
may be sold in the rest of the State. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of the campaign is 
the unity of effort discernible at every turn. At a time 
when India is‘ supposed to be “seething with unrest,” 
when differences between class and class,. and religion and 
religion are being, if anything, accentuated, it is as re- 
markable as it is welcome to find people of all classes 
and religions joining in an effort to do away with the 
liquor evil. As Mr. Johnson put it, on the same platform 


and mingling together in reception committees are to be . 


fouind high‘ representatives of every religion and also 
representatives of the British Government, together with 
the Gandhi leaders. “Extremists, conservatives, and 
moderates,’ Mr. Johnson declared, “vie with each other 
in delivering a. Oiaw: at drink, ‘working together in 
harmony.”’ 


Concerning kebistions 


THE footnotes of scholars: are easy enough to make 
fun of, since they may often be essentially comic in the 
Bergsonian sense of “any substitution whatsoever of the 
artificial for the natural.” The natural thing is for a 
piece of writing to be so composed that every thought 
fits neatly into its context with no necessity for the find- 
ing of places for passing thoughts outside of the main 
scheme of the work. F or that reason a footnote may 
embody an admission on the part of the author that a bit 
of information is unmanageable, a minor vanity, an 
affectation of scholarship, or a tendency to laziness. Thus 
many a serious writer today, especially if he expects his 
book to be popular, is shunning footnotes altogether and 


working even his passing remarks in some way into his - 
/Professor Raymond M. Weaver uses them’ 


paragraphs. 
not at all in his life of Herman Melville, and such 
a persistent anthologist as J. C. Squire lets a prefatory 
essay bear the entire burden which might have been dis- 
tributed’-in part among them. The result is, it must be 
granted, a ‘certain bareness, for .there is usually some 
deli ht for the unscholarly reader in the contemplation 
of thé petty pomposities of those far greater than himself. 


Much of the joy in reading Boswell, to refer to a — 


flagrant instance, is due to such notes as “Dr. Johnson 
was by no means attentive to minute accuracy in his 
‘Lives of the Poets’; for, notwithstanding my having 
detected this mistake, he has continued it.””, Who would 
begrudge Professor Morris Jastrow, to take a contem- 
porary illustration; his “Put together by me after the 
23rd song”’ in his new interpretative essay on “The Song 
of Songs,’ or Ford Madox Hueffer, who scorns the 

“academicists,” his “This expression appears in the first 
piece of pure Vers Libre that I (F. M. H.) ever wrote— 
in 1895, I think,” in his “Thus to Revisit”? It would 
be a pleasant diversion for Carolyn Wells or some other 
whimsically-minded anthologist to collect better instances 
than these of footnotes that betray personal pride enough 
to have comic possibilities. Of course, there might have 
to be numerous footnotes to the collection itself to point 
out what the possibilities are. Max Beerbohm could 
do it. daintily enough, for has he not made every footnote 


of his tell in his burlesque of Arnold Bennett, called 


“Scruts,” which appears in “A Christmas Garland” ? 

Perhaps, after all, one proper function of annotations 
is to lighten what. would otherwise be a very serious 
If only more scholars would recognize 
this fact, serious discussions might be easier to read. 
Sometimes Lord Bryce tells a good story at the bottom 
of the page, as when he is discussing party platforms in 
the United States, in his “Modern Democracies,” he says 
in a footnote: “It is related that a noted polititian, who 
was surveying the landscape from the back platform of 
a railroad car in motion, was warned by the coloured 
porter that he must not stand there, and when he 
remarked that he thought a platform was meant to stand 
on, the darky replied, ‘Oh no, sah, a platform ain't meant 
to stand on. It’s meant to get in on.’” Sometimes a 
scholar should even smile at his own annotations, and let 
It must be admitted that the 
getting of every considered bit rightly into a formal 
work is a large task; but if a man merely finds that there 
are some bits which he must put in, and he knows not 
where, he need not be too self-satisfied w hen he resorts 
to footnotes. 

As for annotations at the back of a volume, they are 
often an abominatior. Such, for instance, are fre- 
quently those which S:+ Arthur Quiller-Couch and John 


Dover Wilson are inserting at the end of each little vol- | 
ume of their new edition of Shakespeare, an edition in 
which, because the lines and scenes are so unobtrusively 
marked, it sometimes involves real_ labor for the student ’ 


to connect the annotation with the passage annotated. 
Ilorence Avscough and Amy Lowell number the anno- 
tations at the back of their Chinese translations called 
“Fir-Flower Tablets”; but unfortunately they. do not 
give there the pages on which the corresponding poems 


“are to be found, nor jn the main text do they refer in any 


‘way to the annotations. 


: take her as a matter of course. 


_ interests of the country. 
character ought to bring many such women legislators to 


characters that live in the memory, 


About the only thing a reader 
can do in such a case is to go through all the annotations 
after he has read the poems, although to do this is to 
descend to the method of the schoolroom. But then, 
one must not be too carping on the subject, for doubtless 
every writer who-has ever used annotations has been 
fully as conscious of the problem they present as any 
reader could be. Yet the art of using them wisely ’ 
is one to which modern writers, who manifest so much 
energy, could well give more attention. 


Editorial N otes 


WHATEVER the actual prevaience of liquor drinking, 
apropos of the advent of the Happy New Year, the 
prevalence of liquor drinking as a subject of editorial 
reference in all sorts of newspapers in the leading pro- 
hibition country of the world was so general as to “imply 
a serious disregard for the law on the part of editors. 
One morning daily, which may fairly be regarded as 
among the’ most punctiliously law-abiding of all the 
newspapers in the country, made ninety-six paragraphs 
in its editorial page for the turn of the year, and’ of 
these no less than thirty-four were full of liquor. One 
might almost say that they were full of liquor in defiance 
of the prohibition law. Yet the same newspaper is a 
stanch upholder of the American Bar Association, and 
that body has declared very earnestly that those who 
scoff at the prohibition law are sowing dragon’s teeth, 
and need not be surprised to find that no judicial’ or 
police authority can save the country from reaping a 
harvest of anarchy. 


THE second woman to occupy-a seat in the House of 
Representatives at Washington, Miss Alice Robertson of 
Oklahoma, has done something more than merely break 
through the prejudice against women in politics. Like 
Viscountess Astor in the House of Commons, she has 
brought legislators to accept her presence in the legislative 
hall as being as natural as that of men. Congressmen 
Now that she is to seek 
reelection to the house on a record which, in a large 
measure, has been opposed to the dictates of the Woman’s 
Party, some idea may be obtained of the cause of her 
success aS a Congresswoman. She has neither “ad- 
vanced”’ ideas ig living or thought nor a desire to sit 
in the House merely as a woman. She seeks to cooperate 
with the men, and be one with them in promoting’ the 
A harmonious program of that 


sit in the House of Representatives before the world is 


much older. 


THAT the French people should object to the display 
on walls or kiosks of large picture posters of American 


artists as being in bad taste is perhaps a proof that cus- 


tom and not temperament is usually the deciding factor 
in such matters. A case in point has just arisen in Paris, 
where objection has been made to the appearance of the 
posters of an American violinist. Temperamentally, the 
I*rench might be supposed to be the first to break through 
reserve and even to praise native talent to the sky. But 
then, the French have grown accustomed to the small 
affiche which accommodates itself easily to the limited 
space of the kiosk. In addition, as a critic points out 
ironically, “this sort of advertisement,” meaning the 
American poster, “has for a long time been the privilege 
of acrobats and music hall singers.” Other times, other 
manners! Good taste artistically today may be bad taste 
artistically tomorrow. 


IN THE great world that lives in the imagination it is 
easy to visualize lazy Thrums bursting into activity at 
the news, conveyed by Snecky Hobart, the bellman, that 
Sir James Matthew Barrie has become an O. M. It is 
also easy to read in the faces of the weavers that the 
news means little until‘Tammas Haggart appears on the 
scene and, with the penetration which a humorist alone 
can command, gravely imparts the information that the 
letters signify Order of Merit and put their townsman 
high in the-British honors list. To Tammas it is almost 
impossible to exalt his kinsman and late in the day 
to attempt it. One is inclined to agree with Tammas. 
The noted author reached his zenith many years ago. 
Back in the days of the Auld Lichts he created the 
and to Thrums at 
least, ever jealous of its dialect, while his departure from 
its tongue may have spread his efforts among a wider 
audience, it-also weakened them. 


From San Francisco a hopeful New Year message is 
sent out to those cities in many parts of the United States 
which are struggling with “service at cost” problems in 
connection with public utilities. The report of San Fran- 
cisco’s municipal street railway system shows that, since 
its inauguration in 1912, it has earned over all expenses, 
while operating on a 5-cent fare basis, $5,876,358. 
Out of this excess the city has redeemed almost $1,000,- 
000 of the original bond issue, and the system, for which 

5,500,000 was appropriated,. is said to aps a present 
Calne of $8,000,000. This does not include a $2,000,000 
surplus in cash. The exhibit furnishes a convincing 
argument for economic municipal ownership. 


APPARENTLY the opportunities which dairying offers 
as a small business, in the northwest of the United States, 
have been overlooked by many who are now barely mak- 
ing a living out of small-plot farming. Publicity is being 
given to this matter already in Minnesota and in North 
Dakota, and there is probability that the present diffi- 
culties of a good number of the rural inhabitants will be 
alleviated asa result. The contention that there is always 
a market for the small°dairyman’s products, while the 


“same is not true of the farmer’s, and that rental fees of 


dairying are less costly, seems reasonable. 


Str Horace PLuNKETT, who can take credit for 
initiating the dominion idea for Ireland, and who is 
incidentally an authority on potato culture, declared in 
New York that he did not intend to lecture in America 
on the subject of Ireland jf he could help it. A capital 
resolution that! If there is one subject of controversy 
about which the public on both sides of the Atlantic 
deserves a “ten-year sete it is that of the Irish 
question. 


